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CONSERVATION CASHES IN 


There is a back-to-the-land movement in the Lake States. It is 
not settlers, however, that are now trekking into the wilds of northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Agricultural settlement failed 
to reclaim the cut-over land of the northern portions of the region. 
For a time it looked very discouraging. The cut-over lands, not finding 
an agricultural market, were abandoned in large blocks for non-payment 
of taxes and passed into the ownership of the states and counties. 
Tax delinquency was assuming alarming proportions. The hope seemed 
to lie in the national government buying up large tracts for National 
Forest purposes or the states starting reforestation on the lands on 
a large scale. Even this remained mostly in an argumentative stage. 

Within the last two or three years, however, clubs and other organ- 
ized groups of people from Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee and other 
centers of population began to buy up fairly large blocks for country 
clubs and hunting preserves. Within the last few months, one well- 
‘known Chicago club bought 40,000 acres in the northern part of Michi- 
gan for a hunting preserve. Another tract of timber has just been 
recently purchased, a membership of 600 people secured, and enough 
money obtained to pay for the land, build a $200,000 country club, 
and buy 40 saddle horses for a stable. 

One hears now of land deals in northern Wisconsin equaling those 
in Florida. “Loaded up with land,” writes one landowner, “we were 
somewhat skeptical on taking a block of lake frontage offered twenty 
months ago for $1,325. There are cash offers now to sell that same 
land, without additional improvements, to net a profit of $12,500.” 
From being land poor two years ago, holders of upper Wisconsin 
and Michigan property are now thinking in terms of thousands and 
have a vision of making northern Wisconsin the summer home of the 


Middle West. 
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One of the most significant situations in the present demand for 
lake frontage is the clearing up of the acute delinquent land tax prob- 
lem, which threatened bankruptcy to many of the counties now in the 
midst of the boom. “We are not worrying about the situation now 
for delinquent land titles are going like hot cakes and others are paying 
up,” reports one county treasurer. 

The present demand for lake frontage in the northern portions 
of Wisconsin and Michigan is not piecemeal but is for big tracts of 
land so as to plat into subdivisions or guarantee exclusiveness and 
shutting off the public. A deal involving less than 1,000 acres 
fails to attract attention. In the northern Lake States, the most attrac- 
tive spots are those surrounding lakes and streams, since there are 
practically no mountains, and the shore property that is covered with 
green timber is especially in demand. 

Conservation begins to cash in. 

The northern sections of the Lake States at this rate will soon 
become what the Adirondacks have already become in New York to 
a large extent, a rich man’s forest preserve. 

The boom is on! It is claimed that 60 to 70 per cent of all the 
lake frontage in Wisconsin and Michigan has been already bought up 
by such organizations or is in the hands of people holding it for 
resort purposes. 

What does it all mean for forestry? At the present stage its 
effect can be but beneficial. These hunting preserves and clubs will, 
first of all, demand effective fire protection, and some of them have 
retained foresters for getting the property in good productive condi- 
tion. One even secured a biological adviser for care of game on 
their lands. 

The large influx of summer people into that region will undoubt- 
edly create a market for agricultural products and some agricultural 
land development will take place. These lands, well protected from 
fires and assisted by reforestation, will grow up to forests. They will 
function, however, largely as protection forests as the owners for a 
long time will probably continue to look upon them as mere game pre- 
serves rather than a source of timber. 

It will undoubtedly affect the price of land for state and National 
Forest purposes unless the state and government will be willing to 
confine their purchases to the most unproductive sandy plains. It will 
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narrow the opportunities for recreation for the general public, and 
here lies the duty of the states and the government. 

Before it is too late, some of the attractive forest areas should 
be acquired for public ownership. and retained for the benefit of the 
public at large. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF UTILIZATION AND 
SILVICULTIURE= 


By Earte H. CLAPP 
In Charge of Research, U. S. Forest Service 


The idea of the interdependence between utilization and silvicul- 
ture, although probably as old as the idea of silviculture itself, has 
remained far too much of an abstraction. Our present situation calls 
for renewed emphasis on utilization, not as a thing apart, not as an 
end in itself, not in the slightest degree to lessen but rather to in- 
crease the emphasis on silviculture. Existing utilization need not and 
should not be accepted as it stands or as a fixed condition. The pos- 
sibility of improvement must be recognized and aggressive effort must 
be made not only to improve utilization but also to combine it with 
silviculture as supplemental means to the same end if both are to per- 
form their full function in the development of forestry. 

Research in the United States has possibly made more informa- 
tion available on utilization than on silviculture. Information on utili- 
zation, however, has very largely been demanded and absorbed by the 
manufacturing industries, but so far it has been called for only to a 
relatively small extent by practicing foresters or for direct applica- 
tion in silviculture. Have we not now reached the time for foresters 
to demand this information as much as or more than any other class 
of users? Have we not reached the time when the practicing forester 
should take an aggressive leadership in bringing an advanced technique 
in utilization to the solution of his problems as well as an increasingly 
intensive technique in silviculture, and when he should recognize both 
as essential phases of his technical equipment ? 

The first phase of the interdependence of utilization and silvicul- 
ture to which I should like to call more detailed attention is that both 
are means or tools to the ultimate objectives in forestry. These ulti- 
mate objectives in the broadest national sense are: first, timber supplies 
ample to meet public needs with all that this means in human welfare 
and high standards of living. The second is to bring about those eco- 
nomic and social advantages which accrue from the profitable use of 


forest land for timber growing and to avoid the evil effects which in- 
evitably result from land left idle, 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of tt i i i 
ee ee g of the Society of American Foresters, Madi- 
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The growing and protection of timber, or silviculture in the broad 
sense of the word, is one of the means to these objectives. It is the 
means of which foresters first think and which they are inclined to 
emphasize exclusively. Only the exclusiveness of the emphasis need 
be questioned. But the utilization which makes silviculture possible 
and profitable, which bridges the gap between what the markets easily 
absorb and what the forest requires in cultural operations, is a second 
means which foresters can not overlook and which they should also use 
aggressively to the full limit of its possibilities. If they do not, silvi- 
culture will be crippled and forestry will lag far behind possible prog- 
ress, 

A second phase of the interdependence of utilization and silvi- 
culture is in one sense an application of that already outlined. Such 
information as we have shows that the present drain on our forests 
through utilization and destruction exceeds by several times the rate 
of replacement by new growth through the practically unaided silvicul- 
ture of nature. It shows also that existing supplies have been so far 
reduced and the period for adequate replacement will be so long that 
nothing approaching present consumption can be maintained except 
through a great reduction of waste in logging and in practically all 
forms of manufacture and use. Better utilization becomes, therefore, 
a factor of fundamental importance in lessening the severity of the 
timber shortage already beginning and which will continue until silvi- 
culture can furnish new supplies. It is one of the potent means at 
hand by which during a period which promises to last through several 
decades we can materially help to maintain present standards of wood 
use. 

A similar relationship exists between utilization and silviculture 
where future supplies are involved. From our entire area of forest 
lands we estimate a maximum productivity under intensive silviculture 
of some 27 billion cubic feet annually. The present drain is only 
slightly less. The problem is to take care of enlarged future needs, 
which promise to be greater than those of the present because of a 
rapidly growing population and of an industrial development which is 
still far from its maximum. Increased needs which our lands can not 
be made to grow under silvicultural practice may for some time at least 
be made available through the reduction of waste. Waste, necessary 
and avoidable in manufacture and use, has been estimated at some 15 
billion cubic feet each year. The fact that through improved utiliza- 
tion nearly half of this waste could be added to the volume of wood 
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now put into actual use, without any increased drain whatever on the 
- forest, helps to visualize the significance of better utilization as a sup- 
plement to silviculture in meeting future timber requirements. 

Consideration of the interdependence of utilization and silviculture 
in order to be complete must be carried still further, from national 
forest economics to the forest itself. Silviculture aims at the maximum 
continuous production of a usable material from a given area. The 
intensity. of the silviculture, and hence the size of the usable or effec- 
tive yield depends largely on the intensity of utilization. The dis- 
posal of slash in the silvicultural treatment of the present crop is one 
instance of interrelationship. Slash disposal is now a serious problem 
in nearly every forest type and region of the United States. Either 
fire protection, insect protection or natural reproduction, or all three, 
are affected almost everywhere by the possibilities in the utilization of 
tops and limbs. In many instances good utilization will in the future 
substantially solve some of our serious slash disposal problems of to- 
day. Improvement, sanitation and salvage cuttings to remove diseased, 
defective, or bug-killed trees, or those crowded out during the growth 
of stands, depend on the possibility of profitable utilization. Our rag- 
ged natural stands are replete with areas which require such cuttings. 

The utilization of what we now call inferior species, such as white 
fir, Western hemlock, and even Western larch, illustrates still an- 
other phase of interrelationship. Some of these species are now of low 
value because the properties of their wood are not fully known. In 
others, difficulties in the technique of manufacture or handling might 
easily be overcome as they have already been so strikingly in the sea- 
soning of red gum. In others non-use may be charged directly to prej- 
udice, with little or no basis. The leaving of such species in stands 
from which the more valuable species have been cut heavily must ob- 
viously influence the character of the new stands and all too often 
undesirably. 

In the silviculture of new crops the species to be favored in natural 
reproduction or the species to be planted should be governed in part 
by what can best be utilized. The density of stocking at various stages 
of the development of forest stands because of the effect on knots, 
the density, and hence the strength of the wood, etc., should depend at 
least partly on consideration of utilization. Thinnings and release cut- 
tings, such as the removal of gray birch and aspen over white pine, 
is practicable or not according to whether this material can be utilized. 
Whether or not the raising of a new crop in the immediate future can 
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be undertaken as a private enterprise on many large areas of cut-over 
lands which now, as in the Lake States, bear stands of small birch, 
aspen, jack pine, etc., depends on the possibility of getting some return. 

Utilization everywhere will soon have to take what silviculture 
produces in second-growth stands. Except in parts of the South and 
in the West this is already very largely second growth, and in a rela- 
tively few years will be second growth almost exclusively. This will 
compel the utilization of second-growth trees of comparatively small 
size and in many cases of comparatively low quality. The problems in 
both utilization and silviculture will in many cases be entirely different 
in second growth from those in virgin stands. 

Examples of interrelationship between utilization and silviculture 
could be multiplied indefinitely, because every species, type and region 
has them, but enough have been given to indicate that they point di- 
rectly to the need for interrelated silvical and utilization research. This 
makes it desirable to refer specifically but briefly to a small part of 
the work which must be done along this line. 

Research must cover such problems as the properties, handling 
and marketing of the so-called inferior species. Only in this way shall 
we be able to get entirely away from our old white pine superiority 
complex. An interrelated silvicultural problem is the determination of 
the extent to which the inferior species can safely be left on the ground 
from the standpoint of the new crop. 

Research must increase the returns from all woods by reducing 
wastes, by reducing operating costs, by making it possible to use smaller 
sizes such as those from thinnings or second-growth stands. It must 
obtain a mass of information on the properties and qualities of aj large 
number of species of wood as influenced by the soil and other environ- 
mental conditions under which they grow. Density, strength, the fun- 
damental moisture and heat relationships which are so important in 
seasoning, are all influenced by growing conditions. Silviculture must 
so far as possible be helped through research to recognize the funda- 
mental growing conditions and then to obtain the growing conditions 
which will produce the highest grade timber and thus insure best utili- 
zation and the highest returns. Low-grade hickory logs are now sell- 
ing at the mill in the Ohio Valley for $30 per M, while high-grade 
bring $60. With the exhaustion of virgin timber, present differences 
in price may become even greater. Since good markets mean utiliza- 
tion, we must in general know as much as possible of the properties 
and utility of all kinds of woods in order that they may successfully 
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hold their proper markets in competition with the large and growing 
number of substitutes. 

We need regional studies in many parts of the United States to 
focus upon specific sets of conditions all the knowledge available on 
utilization and interpret this utilization in the light of forest and sil- 
vicultural requirements. Regional studies should, among many other 
results, lead to groups of correldted or integrated industries based on 
. supplies made permanent by silviculture, which will as a whole make 
profitable use of the entire forest output of the region. In this Sweden 
has set an example with coordinated saw and pulp mills, box factories, 
distillation plants, ete., which we in the United States have begun to 
follow only in a few instances such as at Bogalusa and Cloquet. 

Our efforts should include studies of logging technique and ma- 
chinery, and any other phases which may be required to adapt logging 
to silvicultural requirements. Our logging machinery, for example, 
has been developed solely with reference to output, and I know of no 
instance where the slightest consideration has been given to the per- 
petuation of the forest. Both machinery and technique could undoubt- 
edly be devised which would save materially larger percentages of ad- 
vance reproduction in the Western yellow pine type where advance 
reproduction is the key to silviculture. Our efforts might, by including 
the utilization problem along with silviculture at the experiment-dem- 
onstration forests which are being developed at our forest experiment 
stations, make these forests invaluable proving grounds for both classes 
of work. 

It has been one of my great pleasures over a period of several 
years to watch silvical and utilization investigations in the Forest Serv- 
ice converge. The most recent research section of the Forest Products 
Laboratory was formed primarily to take utilization into the woods and 
to join it with silviculture. We have in our research programs a grow- 
ing number of projects particularly of the more fundamental sort which 
require for solution the joint efforts of experiment station and labora- 
tory staffs. Members of the two organizations find it increasingly 
necessary to go to each other for help and advice. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to determine where one class of research leaves off 
and the other begins. These tendencies after all are but additional evi- 
dence of the essential unity of the two classes of investigations. 

Who will conduct the investigations which may be required and 
bring out the important relationships? A part must, of course, depend 
upon the effort of trained research organizations, of forest experiment 
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stations, of forest products laboratories. Our utilization experts must, 
however, become more of silviculturists and our silviculturists more 
of utilization experts. But much can and should be done by the consult- 
ing forester and by the forester in charge of national or other publicly- 
owned forests. Is it not a part of the practicing foresters’ job when 
silviculture is hampered or made impossible by difficulties in utiliza- 
tion to see that as many of these difficulties as possible are removed? 

The status quo in utilization should not in itself without further 
effort be permitted to defeat or delay silvicultural developments. Many 
opportunities for better utilization and hence for silviculture will be 
found to exist which have not been disclosed by the blind and frequently 
very slow play of economic forces. When practicing foresters can not 
themselves obtain what is needed, they should seek it from research 
organizations with the same aggressiveness as industries now demand 
information to improve their manufacturing processes. They should 
see that research organizations are equipped to meet their needs and 
are kept in sympathy with their ultimate objectives and responsive to 
their calls. Forest products investigators have their own responsibility 
not only for the selection of projects which will aim first at promot- 
ing forestry but also for aggressiveness in seeing that their results go 
-into practice. 

Finally, foresters should keep in mind that just as soon as utiliza- 
tion research gets away from its ultimate background and guiding 
principle of maximum timber production and profitable use of forest 
land it loses its largest field of usefulness. Better utilization should re- 
main primarily a means to an end, and its purely commercial side, im- 
portant though it may be, should not be allowed to become an end in 
itself. Utilization when improved for its own sake, when not tied in 
with silviculture, may become a positive menace to the public welfare. 
It has led to the development of some logging machinery which in re- 
gions such as California has become a primary factor in forest devasta- 
tion. It has led to the stripping of lands when selection cuttings should 
have left small trees. It may lead to other practices equally bad, or 
worse. 

Foresters must not lessen in the slightest degree the emphasis on 
silviculture, on the need for more intensive knowledge and more inten- 
sive practice, but they can and should place vastly greater emphasis on 
utilization as an essential and interrelated means to the same end and 
thereby materially advance the progress of forestry. Frequently utili- 
zation is the key to the entire situation. They must recognize, in short, 
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that intensive knowledge of utilization, and the ability to attack utiliza- 
tion problems, must in the present status of our forestry development 
in the United States become an indispensable part of the technical 
equipment of practicing foresters. 


THE ROLE OF UTILIZATION IN A NATIONAL FOREST 
POLICY* 


By Car.iLte P. WINsLow 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory 


By practically unanimous vote the Society has recently decided to 
give public expression to its views on matters of forest policy and leg- 
islation; it had previously approved the formulation of the definite 
principles for a permanent forest policy for the United States. These 
two actions are significant and encouraging; they are the first steps 
towards that truly effective leadership which the professional foresters 
should exert. They will inevitably necessitate a declaration of the So- 
ciety’s conclusion on the role of utilization in a permanent forest policy. 

If a receiver took charge of a bankrupt organization, he would di- 
rect his attention to two essentials: (1) the assets, both present and 
future, and (2) the liabilities, both outstanding and prospective. Every 
effort would be made to increase the one and decrease the other; un- 
necessary expenditures would be curtailed, even though sanctioned by 
custom for a long time past. 

Somewhat similarly, a community in a drouth stricken region not 
only would take stock of its available water supply and of means for its 
replenishment, but it would place controlling restrictions both on the 
nature and amount of its daily use. In other words, while attempting 
to replenish the supply in the water barrel, it would see to it that the 
bung was tightly in place—that all wasteful leakage was prevented. 

So should it be with our forest problem. If, as has been so fre- 
quently proclaimed, we are threatened with forest bankruptcy, it is of 
critical importance that we institute measures to balance our ledger. 
While attempting to increase and stabilize our future assets, so also 
should we endeavor to reduce unnecessary liabilities resulting from 
wasteful practice. We should stop the leaks and drive in the bung in 
our reservoir of forest resources. 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that the development of for- 
estry in the ultimate analysis is largely dependent upon private enter- 
prise. Capital will be devoted to the growing of trees just to the ex- 
tent that it can be demonstrated to yield a profit. Profit in growing 
trees obviously depends directly on how much of the tree can be utilized. 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Society of American Foresters, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Dec. 16th and 17th, 1925. 
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From this standpoint alone utilization stands in the foreground of the 
picture. 

Another element which cannot be overlooked is the relation of utili- 
zation to good silviculture and management practice. In the Northwest 
the management of Douglas fir and white pine is greatly affected by 
the problem of utilizing the hemlock and larch; in the Lake states what 
to do with second-growth hardwoods and jack pine is a vital factor in 
the problem of white pine reproduction; in the New England region 
present inability efficiently to utilize hardwoods is greatly hampering 
the management and development plans for the future supplies of white 
pine. Truly good management is possible at present only in those lim- 
ited localities which happen to be free of inferior species or are other- 
wise particularly favorable to close utilization. 

These three essentials—balancing the forest ledger, insuring profits 
in growing trees, and efficient silvicultural and management practice— 
are the main reasons why we need better utilization. What is being 
done to get it? 

It cannot be denied that during the past quarter of a century or- 
ganized efforts to get better utilization have been relatively insignificant. 
While research in utilization by the federal government has kept pace 
with that in silviculture, co-ordinated and directed efforts in the utiliza- 
tion field have there practically ceased. Had the forestry movement of 
the United States restricted itself to this federal research, the situation 
today would be disheartening. Fortunately, such is not the case. 
Through federal and state forest services, through forest schools, 
through professional, trade and protective associations, and through ex- 
tension services, much public interest and private enterprise has been 
aroused in replenishing our forest supplies. Under well conceived plans 
and legislative authority, it collectively has resulted in significant prog- 
ress in such important essentials as fire protection, land acquisition, 
planting denuded areas, applying silvicultural practice, and encourage-— 
ment of private forestry. The federal and state governments alone 
on such types of activity are collectively expending not less than $10,- 
000,000 annually, and plans are well laid for an extensive increase. 

In contrast to this, attention to the utilization phase of the problem 
has been relatively insignificant. While rising stumpage values are 
tending to reduce wastes, deterioration of quality, competition and other 
economic factors are tending to increase it. Meanwhile, utilization 
research by the Federal Forest Service absorbs about five per cent of 
its expenditures exclusive of roads; utilization research and education 
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by the forest schools absorb a fractional amount of their efforts; and 
the utilization problem receives from the varied state forestry organi- 
zations a somewhat incidental attention. Beyond this, current progress 
in utilization is practically all the result of specific and immediate prob- 
lems of commercial and industrial interests; it is receiving no organized 
and well conceived guidance or leadership from the forestry profession. 
Legislative measures recently passed, both by the federal and state 
government, and indeed any which are now known to be pending, in 
no adequate way recognize the importance of the problem or provide 
for its effective treatment. Even the much discussed principle of gov- 
ernmental regulation of private enterprise has publicly received the 
attention of the forestry profession only in its possible application to 
fire protection and forest reproduction, and without regard to its pos- 
sibilities for accomplishing efficient utilization through the establish- 
ment of minimum standards of practice. If the principle is sound for 
application to timber growers, it is equally sound for application to tim- 
ber users and consumers. 

Succinetly stated, much has been accomplished in determining how 
utilization efficiency may be technically improved; little has been done 
to organize effort, or to create agencies, or to institute measures to aid 
in the wide application of improved practices or to lend guidance to 
such movement. Some significant and constructive steps are the crea- 
tion during the past year of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion; the quite recent creation of a similar committee for the State of 
New York; and the present comprehensive plans of the Forestry Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Science. 

But much more is required adequately to meet the situation. 

We need more utilization research, with increasing attention to 
fundamentals. 

We need more utilization education, both for forest school students 
and for the industrial wood users. 

We need a wider development by state and federal forest depart- 
ments and extension agencies in giving advice, assistance, and stimula- 
tion to better utilization. 

We need a re-creation or further development of organized indus- 
trial groups and trade associations to exercise leadership in securing 
improved utilization practices in industry along comparable lines to the 
fire-protective and grazing organizations. 

Above all, we need a great impetus to economic studies, so that a 
sound policy may guide the trend of future developments of the forest- 
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using industries. Should the policy basically encourage the establish- 
ment of centers of diversified wood-using industries near a source of 
easily assured future forest supplies, or should it basically encourage 
the past practice of bringing the raw supplies to established industrial 
centers? If the former, we will have ultimately good utilization of cur- 
rent wastes with freight to pay on finished or semi-finished commodi- 
ties; if the latter, we will have relatively poor utilization, unless freight 
rate structures can be developed to permit the transportation of low- 
grade and waste material to points permitting utilization. In either case 
taxation policies will play their part; they also need consideration from 
that standpoint. 

Effective accomplishments along the foregoing lines will require 
the attention and action of many interests supported by adequate legis- 
lative and financial recognition by both federal and state governments. 
Leadership is needed and the forestry profession should supply it. No 
national forestry policy which does not fully recognize the utilization 
problem can be accepted as adequate; no national forestry program 
which does not fully provide for it can be considered truly effective. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FOREST PRODUCTS 
RESEARCH IN RELATION TO FORESTRY* 


By Joun D. Rue 
Forest Products Laboratory 


It is my purpose to review with you some of the outstanding de- 
velopments which have resulted from the investigation of the processes 
of manufacture and the application of forest products. I want to con- 
sider them especially as they relate to the management and reproduction 
of forests. 

The manner in which forestry and the utilization of forest products 
are related is well known but there are seven points in the relation- 
ship which I would like to emphasize and to illustrate by concrete ex- 
amples. 

The first of these relationships is that of material waste to period 
available for replenishing our timber supply. 

Much effort has been expended toward reducing the wastage of 
wood in the processes of manufacture because in so doing the service 
rendered by the available raw material is increased and the forester 
is afforded a longer period within which to grow more timber. 

Manufacturing waste can be reduced by cutting small sizes of 
clear lumber from low grade lumber, slabs, and edgings. By doing 
the cutting at the saw mill transportation costs on the discarded material 
are largely eliminated. One of the obstacles which has stood in the 
way of effecting a reduction of waste by this means has been the multi- 
tude of sizes making up the bills of material in manufacturing plants. 
Investigation of several typical plants by members of the Laboratory 
staff has revealed the fact, however, that standardization of sizes can 
be effected with a material reduction in their number. The develop- 
ment of sympathetic cooperation between the manufacturer and the 
user of small lumber must be developed before standardization of 
sizes can be satisfactorily established and the production of small dimen- 
sion stock from green lumber assured. Another obstacle in the way 
of manufacturing small dimension stock from green lumber has been the 
difficulties of handling the stock in connection with drying and trans- 
porting it. Practical methods, however, have already been developed 
and adapted to handling that type of lumber. With the exercise 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of American Foresters, 
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of greater care in manufacture and in piling on the kiln trucks, material 
more uniform in size will be produced and a large part of the inherent 
tendency of such stock to crook will be overcome. 

Waste of material is reduced also by improving the methods of 
seasoning. Air seasoning and kiln-drying as commonly practiced 
frequently result in defects which increase the proportion of low-grade 
lumber, the supply of which is already too large for easy absorption 
by the markets. Careful studies of the interrelation of atmospheric 
humidity, changes in humidity, and temperature on the one hand, and 
the moisture content and physical properties of wood on the other 
have led to the development of improved methods of seasoning which, 
if generally adopted, would result in a saving of approximately $50,000,- 
000 annually through reductions in stain, decay, checking, crook, warp- 
ing, and other seasoning defects. 

A more intelligent and extensive use of knotty timber can be 
made inasmuch as tests of structural timbers have shown that knots do 
not seriously affect the stiffness of the timber. It is quite safe there- 
fore to use knotty timber in construction which demands of them stiff- 
ness rather than strength as in the case of joists and long columns. 

The Laboratory has been a pioneer in the study of the construction 
of packing boxes. The study has led to improved designs which permit 
the use of less lumber without sacrifice of strength or serviceability. 
The quantity of lumber can also be reduced by the use of metal strap- 
ping. The application of such information not only reduces the drain 
upon the supply of timber already in high demand but results in 
material reduction to the shipper in his costs of transportation. 

Several years have been devoted at the Forest Products Laboratory 
to the study of glues and their application in wood utilization. Among . 
the important results may be mentioned the production of waterproof 
glues and the development of improved technique in the application of 
glue which make possible the production of plywood from small sizes 
of lumber and the larger use of otherwise undesirable material for 
cores in veneered stock. Glued-up construction also permits the use 
of laminated structural timbers, made from carefully dried segments of 
laminated material. The artificial timbers are far superior to natural 
timber containing unavoidable knots or seasoning defects. 

Much of the degrade in lumber and of the loss in pulpwood due 
to rot in storage can be avoided by applying the information now avail- 
able regarding proper methods of storing these materials. A study 
of the chemicals toxic to wood-destroying fungi has led to the ap- 
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plication of chemical preservatives which economically prevent the 
deterioration of mechanical wood pulp during six months and more 
in storage, thus reducing the drain upon the diminishing supply of 
spruce pulpwood. 

The second relationship of utilization to forestry is that of eco- 
nomic waste to cost of reproduction. There are kinds of waste, the 
elimination of which may result not in a saving of material but rather 
in placing the manufacturer in a sounder economic position. A con- 
crete example may make the point clear. Recent research has demon- 
strated that the quality and hence the value of chemical wood pulps can 
be raised by the application of improved pulping practices. The greater 
value of the product does not act to conserve wood but does place the 
manufacturer in a better financial position. The greater purchasing 
ability thus established permits him to go farther afield in his effort to 
secure raw materials and to bring into marketability stands of timber 
far removed from the point of manufacture. Moreover, it allows the 
timber grower to incur greater costs in the reproduction and harvesting 
of new forest crops. 

An intimate study of the fundamental chemical process involved 
in the decomposition of wood under the influence of heat has led to the 
development of improved methods of destructive distillation effecting 
higher yields of chemical products. The wood distillation operators 
use hardwood of little value for other purposes. They are, however, 
in a precarious position, economically. Improving their economic posi- 
tion by developing higher yields is consequently a matter of importance 
because by avoiding the extinction of the industry there is retained to 
the forester an important outlet for low grade material. 

The production of naval stores is an important by-product in- 
dustry, vitally involved in the problem of the southern foresters. A 
careful study of the life processes of the pines as affecting the pro- 
duction of turpentine and rosin has led to modified methods of turpen- 
tining, which afford greater sustained yields of naval stores and which 
help to minimize possible degrading of the value of the trees. Increas- 
ing the value of the by-product crop can not fail to assist materially in 
meeting the cost of reproducing the timber even though it may not re- 
sult in any appreciable saving of either the quantity or quality of wood. 

Let us now turn to the third relationship, that of uses for little 
used species to selection for reproduction. 

A detailed knowledge of the physical properties of individual 
species such as has been accumulated by years of patient investigation 
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at the Laboratory, frequently makes possible the satisfactory substitu- 
tion of one species for another with a saving of costly lumber or the 
development of a source of supply more accessible to the consumer. 

Years of painstaking investigation of the chemical reactions in- 
volved in the progressive disintegration of wood have led to the Labora- 
tory development of a semi-chemical process which gives promise of 
practical application to gumwood, aspen, and possibily other hardwoods 
of low commercial value for the production of cheap print papers. 
Spruce pulpwood in the form of groundwood and sulphite pulps may 
be replaced in whole or at least in part by the newer product. Should 
the Laboratory results be fully substantiated upon a commercial scale, 
the northern forests would be able to provide a supply of pulpwood 
more nearly adequate for the needs of the domestic manufacturers of 
newsprint and catalog papers; and the southern forests could supply 
sufficient gumwood to form the basis of a branch of the paper industry 
new in that region. Efforts could therefore be directed toward the 
reproduction of species hitherto considered little better than forest 
weeds. In fact pulp and paper mills could in such cases base their en- 
tire operation upon gumwood forests operated on a sustained yield ba- 
sis. 

The naval store’s operator has depended upon long-leaf pine for his 
raw materials. Longleaf vields the rosin and has the desired density 
for lumber but is of comparatively slow growth and is, therefore, un- 
suitable for rapid reproduction. Loblolly reproduces rapidly but is not 
dense, nor does it yield naval stores in quantity and quality adequate 
for practical orcharding. Fortunately investigation has revealed the 
fact that slash pine combines the qualities necessary to both lumber 
and naval stores operation together with satisfactory rapidity of repro- 
duction. Slash pine is more sensitive to careless chipping and over- 
cupping than is longleaf, but with the application of improved operating 
practices recommended by investigators these difficulties may be over- 
come and slash may prove to be the leading species of pine wherever it 
may be grown. 

The fourth relationship is that of uses for small timber to the prac- 
tice of thinning and the period of rotation. Increasing the value of 
small timber places the forester in a stronger economic position in the 
management of his forest and gives him greater economic latitude in the 
practice of thinning and in the development of short rotation crops. 

Perhaps one of the largest users of timber will be the manufac- 
turer of pulp. He can use small timbers of suitable species to excel- 
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lent advantage and can operate his own forests especially in the south- 
ern states, on a sustained yield basis with short rotations. He can also 
use for pulp the thinnings and limbs from areas devoted primarily to 
the production of saw timber. One company in Arkansas is preparing 
to follow that plan and to operate both pulp and saw mill with timber 
produced on a sustained yield basis. 

The fifth relationship, is that of uses for non-durable species to 
forest economy. A ready market for ties cut from lodgepole pine, and 
from second-growth southern pines, and from western hemlock, as 
well as other species, is greatly limited because of their non-durability, 
a defect which is, however, overcome by the application of preservatives. 
Research has determined the chemicals to use and the method of appli- 
cation so that now the non-durable species are in demand and consti- 
tute a constructive factor in the forest program. 

The sixth relationship, that of uses for partially decayed timber to 
forest economy is exemplified by the use of partially decayed pulpwood 
in the sulphite process. Laboratory tests, which have been fully sub- 
stantiated by mill operation, have shown that partially decayed spruce 
and balsam fir can be used successfully for sulphite pulp so long as the 
wood retains sufficient mechanical strength to withstand the handling 
during barking, chipping, and screening. The quantity of pulp ob- 
tained is not materially less than would have been obtained from the 
same wood before it became decayed. Further study is needed to es- 
tablish scaling rules based upon visible features so that proper selec- 
tion can be made in the forest, thus avoiding unnecessary costs of han- 
dling and transportation. It must be borne in mind, however, that par- 
tially decayed wood is not suitable for pulping by the mechanical process. 

We come now to the seventh and final relationship, that of the 
correlation of non-competitive industries to complete utilization of tim- 
ber stands. Complete utilization in the region of mixed stands—a most 
important factor in forest management—can be facilitated by encour- 
aging the establishment of a group of complementary industries. In 
the selection of these industries the facts which research has established 
in regard to the utility of species should constitute one of the important 
guides. 

An excellent practical demonstration of the validity of that asser- 
tion is found at Cloquet, Minnesota—a town which has realized the 
limitations of its available supply of saw timber and is formulating and 
to some extent has put into practice a plan involving the development of 
a group of industries which are not competitive in their raw material 
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demands. The forest region provides principally softwood saw timber 
mixed with jack pine and aspen, together with some birch and maple. 
The saw timber is, however, too scattered to admit of economic log- 
ging without at the same time cutting and using the other species. The 
degree to which the correlation of industries has been established at 
Cloquet is evident from the following list (incomplete though it may 
be) of plants now in operation in the town: Saw mills for softwood 
lumber; a box shook factory using the lower grades of timber and 
some of the saw mill waste; a sulphite pulp mill using spruce and fir; 
a mill applying a new pulping process to jack pine and to aspen for the 
manufacture of special grades of paper; a plant making an insulation 
building material from saw mill waste and from pulp mill screenings ; 
a mill manufacturing fabricated board using saw mill waste; and a 
toothpick factory using birch—a rather formidable array for a mere be- 
ginning in the development of the plan! 

The intent of those promoting the plan is not merely to secure 
complete utilization of existing supplies but also to insure to the indus- 
tries a continued life by the reproduction of aspen and jack pine as well 
as of spruce and fir, all on a sustained yield basis—rather a novel idea, 
the purposeful growing of aspen and jack pine! 

I am confident that you will conclude with me, even from the 
sketchy outline that 1 have drawn, that persistent scientific search for 
more and better ways of making wood serve the public good has been - 
crowned with commendable success and that the results have a very 
direct bearing upon the problems of forestry. The grower of timber 
and the student of forest products utilization are seeking to attain a 
common goal—that of securing to the public welfare the greatest eco- 
nomic and social values from our actual and potential forest areas. The 
common purpose argues for closer cooperation and more intimate co- 
ordination of effort in the two fields of activity. 


STANDING TIMBER INSURANCE 


By W. R. Brown 
President, the Brown Company 


The insurance of standing timber against loss by fire, had become 
an accomplished fact in foreign countries, particularly Scandinavia, 
before its introduction to this country. However, conditions surround- 
ing the timberlands in these foreign countries were so different, that 
there was little analogy to American problems, and it was not until 
1916 after six years of intensive fire protection, carried on by over 
30 private associations, 15 state departments, and the Forest Service, 
that sufficient data was available to enable a reasonable guess to be 
made as to the extent of the risk involved in America, and led to 
the formation of the first Timberland Insurance Company. Very 
naturally it was found that this risk varied over such widely separated 
areas as the Pacific Northwest, the Province of Quebec, the Michigan- 
Wisconsin Region, and the New England states, but during the years 
of 1910-15, as far as data was attainable, the maximum loss in any 
one year, in any of these regions, did not exceed one-half of 1 per cent 
and in many instances was much less. This compared favorably with 
the usual loss by fire in other forms of property and gave a promise of 
being an insurable risk, provided sufficient area was obtainable, suffi- 
cient protection was afforded, and the average loss sustained. How- 
ever, the extraordinarily dry and dangerous year which is bound to 
come along periodically, still remained the menace as it always will, 
and no insurance company dared to enter the business. 

In the winter of 1917, a group of New Hampshire timberland 
owners, after careful consideration of the data then available, decided 
that as the loss by fire in the New England states was the best risk 
in the country and the total loss by conflagration remote, and as the 
loss probably would not exceed one-half of 1 per cent, and the cost of 
management an additional one-half of 1 per cent (which is the usual cost 
of doing business in insurance companies), that there was a possibility 
of writing a limited line of insurance on standing timber in the New 
England region at a 2 per cent premium. Consequently a group of nine 
companies and private individuals agreed to form the Timber Lands 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Portsmouth, N. H., of which 
I had the honor to be president, and subscribed a $50,000 guarantee 
reserve. Subsequently a bill to incorporate this company was intro- 
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duced and passed by the New Hampshire Legislature of 1917 for 
the purpose of insuring standing timber against loss and damage by 
fire, lightning or other destructive elements or causes. This company 
did business for two years within the states of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont, writing a line of $327,000 among 67 policy 
holders, on merchantable timber, young growth and plantations, at a 
flat premium rate of 2 per cent, which after the first year was reduced to 
134 per cent and a further reduction to 1% per cent was in contempla- 
tion when the business was sold out to the Globe-Rutgers Co., who 
assumed all the engagements and were able to offer a larger line to the 
policy holders more adequately secured by capital reserve. In 1918, the 
capital invested was returned to the incorporators together with 5 per 
cent yearly interest for two years, and the company dissolved. 

By this little essay into the fields of standing timber insurance, 
a number of lessons were learned which perhaps will be of value for 
the future. 

It was learned, for instance, that the actual premiums paid for 
most kinds of insurance, pay little more than the losses and the cost 
of writing it, and that the real profit in the insurance business is made 
through the investment of the funds obtained, in other forms of high 
interest paying securities, which a small mutual company, such as the 
above, was estopped by their charter from doing, even had they the 
means and opportunity. 

It was found that the laws permitting the formation of new insur- 
ance companies in the various states are stringent and exacting, and 
the formation of new companies is jealously watched by the old line 
ones already in the business. It is very difficult for a new company 
to do businesss in some states, except at a great expense and trouble 
to comply with their laws, and usually a large reserve of capital is 
required. 

The profession of forest actuary having not yet come into exist- 
ence, it was found that the probable relative danger in various sites 
and from various causes, and the extent to which fire would run in 
old growth, second growth or plantations, had not been determined, 
and that these risks had to be estimated by reasonable guesses as the 
company went along. 

It was found that the high rates of a small conipany were not 
attractive to large timberland owners, because in proportion to the 
extent of the size of the timberland owners, they were insuring them- 
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selves at less than one-half of 1 per cent, and were not interested even 
at 1 per cent, if it were offered. 

It was found that standing timber insurance appealed to certain 
classes of people particularly owners, who had half grown pine lots, 
on which in the course of a few years, the timber would mature to 
merchantable size. By effecting insurance on such immature timber, 
until it had market value, they assured themselves of a considerable 
property value, otherwise intangible. 

Also timberland owners, who desired to borrow from the bank 
on their holdings, found such borrowing greatly facilitated and a lower 
rate of interest secured, by filing with the bank a standing timber 
insurance policy for the lot in question. Some banks even made insur- 
ance obligatory, when they learned that timberland insurance was 
available. 

It was found that some people wished to hand down their prop- 
erty in standing timber to their relatives, assured from being wiped 
out by fire, and were willing to pay the premium for the benefit of 
their legatees. 

It was found by experience that old growth timber and timber 
that had reached a merchantable size was a much better risk than 
plantations or immature timber, for the reason that, in proportion to 
the size the possibility of salvage was greater. Old growth was but 
slightly affected by the ordinary ground fire, whereas plantations and 
young trees of a few inches in diameter were completely destroyed 
by even a light fire, which ran with more briskness in young trees 
than in mature growth. 

It was also found that the boundary lines on areas on which 
insurance was asked, were often obscure, uncertain and badly run, and 
that there was much difficulty in locating the exact areas. That an 
accurate estimate of the stand was not obtainable without great expense, 
and often resulted in a wide difference of opinion, between the owner 
and insurance company, concerning amounts and values. Consequently, 
it was decided to accept owners’ estimate as to area, amounts and 
value, after a general survey of the property had been made, with a 
view of determining the risk involved. A co-insurance clause was 
inserted in the policy, which bound the policyholder to an approximately 
correct estimate and valuation of his stand to within 10 per cent, so that 
beyond 110 per cent of true value, he would be paying a useless 
premium. Under 90 per cent of true value, he would be the loser in 
the proportion, that the amount that he under-valued his stand, less 
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10 per cent, bore to the actual amount found by a careful estimate made 
after the fire, by agents of the company. 

It was found advisable to attach to the policy, the original areas, 
estimates, and values, made by the owner in a form of a written state- 
ment. For plantations or unmerchantable young growth, this state- 
ment gave the pre-determined value per acre set upon it as the basis 
of loss settlement. For second cuttings or old growth, this statement 
gave a fair market stumpage estimate and value of all merchantable 
hardwood and softwood on the lands and did not include land values 
in any way, or young growth, too small to be merchantable. Final 
settlement was made on the actual value of the timber destroyed as 
found by the company adjuster, with the co-insurance clause working 
as described above. In case of a dispute over the salvage value of 
timber left, the company reserved the right to pay the value of the 
lot as set forth by the owner and attached to the policy, and the com- 
pany could salvage it for its own account, if it so desired. The regular 
standard policy of insurance authorized in New Hampshire was used, 
with a rider concerning the special clauses applicable to timber insurance. 

It was found that the best policy for a new company was to 
scatter its risks widely in relatively small units. Each unit was insured 
for its full value A larger unit area could be taken, if insured for 
only part of its value, the owner acting as the co-insurer of the rest. 
These units were kept one-half mile apart if in a continually wooded 
area, and in broken country, were separated by a farm, lake, sizable 
river or other fire break. 

It was found that an additional premium charge was required 
for a policy taken out only for the dry season or for carrying the 
owner over a dry season, when the owner decided to cancel his policy 
at the close of it and not give the company the benefit of the wet season. 

It was found that care must be exercised in the acceptance of 
risks and a higher premium charged or avoidance made of land, which 
was close to the railroad right-of-way, close to recent slash, close to 
portable mills, close to large cities and picnic grounds, and some other 
unfavorable environments. 

It was found that periodical inspections were necessary to deter- 
mine whether owners had added to the risk of their lands by cutting 
and slash, the establishment of portable mill, putting up dangerous 
buildings, etc., and a clause was inserted in the policy, that such added 


risks vitiated the insurance, unless special permits were secured in 
advance for them. 
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It was found that the proximity of timberland to market and 
the ease of operations had not only an effect on its value, but upon 
its insurability, as the possibility of salvage on remote land was much 
less. 

It was found that the old growth proved the best risk both on 
account of its resistance to the spread of fire and the especial care 
that was taken of it, and on account of the large salvage return pos- 
sible by prompt logging, if in a reasonable proximity to market. Com- 
plete loss was rare. Fire did not eat into old trees, often hardly pene- 
trating the bark 10 feet from the ground. Eighty-seven and four-tenths 
per cent of the risks were written in old growth. Second cuttings were 
found to be more dangerous on account of the large amount of slash 
commonly on the ground for five to ten years, and the presence of many 
immature trees that constituted a complete loss when burned. Also on 
account of its low value, this land was less adequately protected. How- 
ever, when burned its loss was correspondingly low. Eight and four- 
tenths per cent were written in second cuttings. Plantations were the 
greatest risk, being subject to a complete destruction by a slight fire. 
Four and two-tenths per cent were written in plantations. 

From all of the above and from much we did not find, but which 
will develop in actual practice, it can be seen that in the future, varying 
rates should be charged for each risk, based on the size, position and 
character of the tract, the size, distribution and condition of the species 
found upon it, the extent of protection afforded, and the. accumulated 
experience gained by all insurance companies doing this line of business, 
according to their actuarial tables. This immediately brings to the 
fore, the necessity of professional standing timber insurance actuaries, 
who should be trained foresters having had previous practical experi- 
ence in timber cruising, estimating, surveying, operating and trading. 

There are now three companies actively engaged in writing forest 
fire insurance in America, the Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Globe & Rutgers of New York, and the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. A fourth, the Commercial Union of London, has 
had the matter under consideration. Because of the want of extensive 
data on the subject, companies are strict in their requirements, and 
charge a high rate of premium. Rates usually vary from 1% to 2% 
per cent for merchantable standing timber, and from 2 to 34 per cent 
on plantation insurance. 

Merchantable timber is defined as timber six inches or greater in 
diameter at four and one-half feet from the ground The term planta- 
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tion is construed to mean living trees planted by hand as distinguished 
from second cutting, which is coming from seeding without personal 
supervision and planting. Standing timber is usually valued at present 
cost, and the plantation at the cost of planting, plus simple interest 
to date. 

Basic rates are made for usual risks and an extra made for unusual 
risks, such as proximity to railroads, recent slash, etc., and credits are 
given for approved state fire protection, mountain lookout stations, 
patrol, fire-fighting apparatus, placarding, etc. 

Risks are written upon application made out and signed by the 
assured, which application becomes a warranty under the contract, 
a photostatic copy being attached to the policy. The applicant upon 
signing the application assuming that he is already familiar with the 
standard fire contract of his state, and is fully informed regarding the 
nature of the policy he will receive, if his application is accepted, and 
said policy issued. Some companies express their desire not to insure 
lines greater than $25,000, subject to one fire. The insurance now 
being offered covers the six New England states, and New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

It should be here noted that in the past few years, much additional 
information has been gathered as to the extent and risk of fire in the 
Eastern states. Also that great strides have been made in the ability 
to cope with fire when it does occur. Intensive studies are also being 
made by some of the state departments and by the federal govern- 
ment, concerning the relationship between moisture content of the air, 
and the springing up of forest fires, whereby an observation of the 
weather conditions, wind, evaporation, the dryness of the duff as shown 
by the duff hygrometer, and other elements, will give reasonable warn- 
ing in advance of approaching seasons of danger, and give opportunity 
to send out warnings and take extra precautions. 

From the above, I believe that if standing timber insurance is to 
be effective on a large scale, it must have the backing of either immense 
capital, or the subsidy of the state or federal government for a sufficient 
period, to prove the actual smallness of the risk involved over great 
areas, and enable it to get upon its feet. 

In order to bring in great tracts of territory, the premiums offered 
must be very low and correspond somewhat to those offered to factory 
mutuals. Probably this result would be brought about gradually by 
the old line insurance companies extending their business, as experience 
gives them courage to reduce their premiums, coincident with extended 
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area. In order that standing timber insurance may become a fact, a 
standard expenditure per acre for fire protection must be insisted upon 
by law, wherever fire insurance is carried, to bring in the recalcitrant 
owner, whose neglected land would be a menace to the community as 
a whole. In New England one cent per acre per year seems to render 
satisfactory results. 

The actual carrying on of protection of land from fire should 
be avoided by insurance companies on account of the legal liabilities 
involved in the responsibility assumed. 

A portion of the cost of protection of forest land from fire should 
be borne by the public, as the fire starts often from natural causes like 
lightning, etc., and the loss in a general conflagration affects not only 
the owner of the timber and his industry, but all other industries in 
the state, and serves to depreciate all values in the state in general. 
Hurricane, insect and fungus devastations should not be included in 
the policy until statistics covering the risk have been established, and 
this is doubtful. 

I hope that statistics covering timber loss by fire will be started 
soon by an actuarial board made up of the State Foresters of the 
Eastern states associated with representatives from the fire insurance 
companies, the U. S. Forest Service, and others. This board should 
correlate the data and experiences gathered from all sources and publish 
them with conclusions for the benefit of the country at large. 

I believe that timber insurance will be taught as a course in all 
forestry schools one of these days, as part of the training of a forester, 
and that sooner or later, the profession of forest actuary will become 
common with a practice extending over a wide field of standing timber 
insurance written by most of our old line companies. 

When we consider that standing timber is one of the five great 
values in our country, and that this is the only form of property which 
has been uninsurable in the past, due to certain misconceptions as to 
the extent of the risk and the vast capital required to go in for it, it 
will be seen what an immense field of new insurance lies ahead of 
the few companies who have had courage enough already to write 
limited risks, and when the field is actually covered, what immense 
assistance forest fire insurance will be to the practice of forestry. 
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THE FOREST FIRE SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND* 


By Austin F. HAWEs 
State Forester of Connecticut 


REVIEW OF FIRE SITUATION 


According to the so-called Capper Report published in 1920, New 
England now contains about twenty-five million acres of forest. Of 
this about eight per cent is virgin timber, chiefly in Maine with scat- 
tered areas in New Hampshire and Vermont. An additional 36 
per cent contains lumber or pulp wood, although it can not be classed 
as virgin timber. About one-third of the total forest area is produc- 
ing nothing but fuel wood; and 22 per cent is classed as non- 
productive. It is safe to say that this large area of five and one-half 
million acres was classed as non-productive because it had been burned 
once or more during recent years. 

Statistics gathered by the U. S. Forest Service! show that during 
the past nine years New England has had an average of 4,242 fires 
annually and that the average area burned is 110,000 acres. At the 
present rate, therefore, we are burning over one million acres in a 
decade, although some of this land is undoubtedly burned again and 
again. There can scarcely be a question that conditions are much better 
than they were formerly and it is, therefore, quite within the range of 
probabilities to say that five and one-half million acres have been so 
badly burned within recent decades as to be practically unproductive. 

While the number of fires has probably not diminished, but may 
even be on the increase, the area burned is being gradually reduced. 
While 42 per cent of the 20,000 fires in the United States burn over 10 
acres apiece, it is encouraging to note that only 25% per cent of the 
New England fires are in this class. The average area per fire is 26 
acres varying from 11 acres in New Hampshire to 190 acres in Maine. 
In relation to the forest area needing protection, Vermont has the best 
record, as only 1/20 of one per cent is burned annually, while in Con- 
necticut two per cent is burned. In other words the fire hazard in the 
Nutmeg State is 42 times as great as in the Green Mountain State. 
We may expect, however, that the difference between the states will tend 
to lessen as times goes on and the northern forests are reduced to cut- 


over areas. 


one Second New England Forestry Congress, Springfield, Mass., 


1 See Table I in Appendix, 
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NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND COMPARED 


There are several factors which account for the great divergence 
in fire hazard between southern and northern New England. The more 
important are the following: 

1. Climatic 

Snow comes earlier in the fall and lasts later in the spring in the 
north. The larger amount of snow melting keeps the north woods damp 
almost until vegetation begins. In the south the ground becomes 
thoroughly dried out early and there are often days of very low humid- 
ity before vegetation has started. 

2. Character of Forest 

The oak leaves in the south, whether they fall in autumn or remain 
on the trees until spring, are in an inflammable condition for spring 
fires. In the north the leaves of maple and birch are well matted down 
by the winter snows. The greater percentage of evergreens in the 
northern forests and the fact that a larger portion of. the forest is 
composed of old trees also tend to keep the floor of these forests in a 
less inflammable condition. Sandy land covered with low brush, like 
that of Cape Cod, becomes very dry, and when this brush still carries 
the dead oak leaves, it is extremely inflammable. Most of our southern 
forests are still full of dead chestnut which make a very difficult fire 
to extinguish. Southern New England also has a stiff grass which 
remains standing over winter and is very inflammable in spring. 

3. Railroads 

Since one-third of our fires are of railroad origin as compared to 
one-eighth in the United States as a whole the railroad situation deserves 
special consideration. In Vermont the railroads pass chiefly through 
agricultural valleys and therefore set very few fires. In southern New 
England conditions are strangely reversed. Much of the best farm 
lands are on the gently sloping hills while the valleys traversed by the 
railroads were formerly wooded and are now chiefly brush covered. 
Thus the Naugatuck and Shepaug Valleys of Connecticut have suffered 
from repeated railroad fires during the past 75 years until the soil is 
now very much impoverished. 

Southern New England probably has more miles of railroad track 
in proportion to its area than any other section of the United States, 
and these roads carry more trains than those of the north. Tending to 
counterbalance these factors is the increased electrification of lines and 
the growing use of gasoline cars. It is expected that the proportion of 
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railroad fires will fall off during the next decade because of these fac- 
tors. 
4. Population : 
The dense population of southern New England is believed to be a 
less important factor in the setting of fires than the character of the 
population. In the first place a large part of the population is urban, 
but is getting into the woods more and more on Sundays and holidays. 
These people are unacquainted with woods conditions and the ease with 
which a serious fire may spread. There is also a very large foreign- 
born population ignorant of our laws and institutions. 


CAUSES OF FIRES 


As has already been pointed out, the railroads have been responsi- 
ble for 35 per cent of our fires during the past decade. Too many fires 
are still reported as of unknown cause; namely, 29 per cent as compared 
to 16 per cent for the entire country. 

Next to the railroads, camp fires and smokers are the chief cause 
of forest fires, they being together responsible for 13 per cent. The 
proportion of fires set from this cause is likely to increase especially 
because of the increasing use of paper matches which hold fire much 
longer than those made of wood. 

Brush burning remains the cause of about 10 per cent of our fires. 
This includes a considerable number of fires set in the spring to burn 
dead grass. A campaign of education against this injurious practice 
might be beneficial. 

Incendiarism, lumbering and lightning are each responsible for 
about one per cent of our fires and play a much less important part 
than in most sections of the country. 


DAMAGE CAUSED BY FIRES 


The average reported damage for the New England states amounts 
to $556,917 or 2.7 per cent of the entire damage by forest fires in the 
United States. This damage is divided into two items by the Forest 
Service; damage to timber $478,313 and other damage $78,604. In a 
recent study of fire damage in Connecticut, it was found that nearly 
three-quarters of the damage was to reproduction; about one-eighth 
each to soil damage and timber damage ; with possibly one per cent each 
to forests products and buildings including fences. Of course in north- 
ern New England timber damage would form a greater proportion and 
damage to reproduction would be’ proportionately less. As we have no 
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figures on the valuation of all our New England forests, it is impossible 
to estimate the ratio of damage to total value. In general, however, it 
may be said that this ratio is less than the ratio between area burned 
and the total area. For example in the National Forests having an 
aggregate area of 157,000,000 acres one-quarter of one per cent of the 
area was burned in 1922, but only one-twentieth of one per cent of the 
actual value was destroyed. 

So in the state forests of Connecticut now aggregating 13,000 
acres worth $85,000, the average area burned during the past decade 
has been nine-tenths of one per cent of the total area; while the damage 
has amounted to only four-tenths of one per cent of the total value. 

On this basis it is safe to assume that the annual damage by fire 
to New England forests does not exceed four-tenths of one per cent of 
their value. 


ARE WE MAKING HEADWAY AGAINST FIRES? 


Yes, decidedly. 

There are probably as many fires as ever. Certainly 4,200 a year 
is too many. However, I doubt whether the number will be greatly 
reduced. We are getting more complete returns than formerly. Small 
fires are now reported which were formerly overlooked. 

Headway is being made in keeping the fires down to small areas. 
Thousand acre fires are becoming unusual whereas a decade ago they 
were taken much as a matter of course. Even now more damage is 
done by the few fires of over 100 acres than by the many small fires. 
In Connecticut this spring more area was burned over by 47 fires in the 
100 acres class than by.the 683 lesser fires. 

Connecticut has suffered more than any other state and Hartford 
county has been the worst county in this state. During the 14 years 
for which records have been kept, the percentage of area burned has 
been reduced from an average of five per cent to three per cent of the 
total forest area. Similarly the average percentage burned for the state 
has been reduced from 3.3 per cent to 2 per cent per annum. 


PRESENT STATUS OF FIRE CONTROL 


Each state has an organization of fire wardens for the prevention 
of forest fires headed up at the State Capitol. In most states the 
wardens are appointed locally by the selectmen, but with the approval of 
the State Forester. In Connecticut they are now appointed directly by 
the State Forester and are, therefore, state rather than town officials. 
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Some fifteen years ago Maine embarked upon the policy of build- 
ing and maintaining lookout stations on points commanding extensive 
views. These stations have became a generally accepted and valued 
agency in detecting and reporting fires in all six states. There are at 
present 166 in operation covering an average of 150,000 acres of wood- 
land besides the open land overlooked. 

In the early days, especially in Massachusetts, an attempt was 
made to get the towns to provide themselves with wagons fitted with 
fire fighting equipment. The auto truck has now superseded the horse 
and wagon and we have in New England about 35 trucks well equipped 
for immediate response to fire calls. This equipment consists in shovels, 
rakes, axes, wire brooms, and special fire tools as well as hand pumps 
and chemicals. Massachusetts has specialized more in chemicals, while 
Connecticut has found hand pumps most satisfactory. 

The most recent development in fire fighting is in the increasing 
use of high-powered gasoline pumps with considerable lengths of hose. 
There are now over 40 of these in operation. We have, therefore, 
approximately one truck and one gasoline pump for every 625,000 acres 
of woodland. 


FEDERAL AND LOCAL CO-OPERATION 


Ever since the passage of the Weeks Law by Congress in 1911 
the New England states have received financial assistance from the 
federal government. This assistance is now increased under the appro- 
priations of the Clark-McNary Law. In 1924 this federal assistance 
amounted to over $46,000 for fire prevention against expeditures by the 
six states of $310,000. In the same year the towns and counties par- 
ticipated in the cost of fire prevention to the extent of $102,000 while 
private expenditures amounted to $36,000. This latter item is chiefly 
accounted for by the expenditures of the railroad companies in’ ex- 
tinguishing railroad fires. The total expenditures for fire prevention 
and extinguishing were, therefore, nearly one-half million dollars, or an 
average of two cents an acre of woodiand. 

As a means of getting more active support of the forest land 
owners themselves co-operative protective associations were first organ- 
ized in New Hampshire several years ago. There is now such an asso- 
ciation operating in each of the northern states. The area covered by 
the Maine Association is 1,328,895 acres on which the owners pay a 
small annual assessment of 114 mills per acre. The associations of New 
Hampshire and Vermont cover an aggregate of 1,055,000 acres on 
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which the owners are assessed one cent an acre. In Connecticut there 
are four small associations controlling 50,000 acres on which the owners 
are assessed four cents an acre. In the latter case the state meets the 
private assessment so that there is available eight cents an acre for pro- 
tecting these particular areas in addition to the amount expended for 
extinguishing fires. Altogether, therefore, about one-tenth of the for- 
est land of New England receives special protection. 


CO-OPERATION OF WEATHER BUREAU 


More and more we are coming to realize that weather conditions, 
atmospheric humidity and wind velocity are the controlling factors in 
the fire situation. The U. S. Weather Bureau has now undertaken to 
notify the forestry officials of the various states of approaching dan- 
gerous conditions. There has not yet been sufficient time to test the 
value of this service in New England. It will undoubtedly be useful in 
having wardens prepared for action and in controlling the issuing of 
permits. It is, however, doubtful whether it will accomplish as much 
here as in parts of the West where the large lumber companies regulate 
their operations by such predictions. The lumber operator is not an 
important cause of fires in New England. 


CO-OPERATION OF NORTHEASTERN FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


The various New England states are co-operating with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture through the Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station at Amherst in the study of the fire problem. A careful 
analysis of fire statistics is under way as well as a study of the inflam- 
mability of ground cover in different forest types. It is hoped that 
through these studies real progress may be made in methods of fire 
fighting and forest protection. 


STATE REGULATION OF PRIVATE CUTTING AND SLASH DISPOSAL 


1. Cutting along Roads and Railroads 

In Maine the growth must be left uncut, or the slash resulting there- 
from must be disposed of within 50 feet of the right of way of a rail- 
road or the center of the wrought portion of any public road. 

In New Hampshire no inflammable slash or bushes are to be left 
from operating within 50 feet of the edge of the traveled part of every 
highway. 

In Massachusetts such slash shall not be left on the ground within 
40 feet of any highway or railroad location. 
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In Connecticut no cut brush or tree growth is permitted to remain 
within 15 feet of the traveled portion of any highway. 
2. Cutting incident to building Wire Lines 

In Maine slash resulting from such construction must be disposed 
of in such manner that inflammable material is not left wpon the ground. 

In Massachusetts slash from such construction must not remain on 
the ground within 40 feet of any woodland, highway or railroad location. 
3. Cutting adjoining Woodland owned by Another 

In Maine outside the Maine Forestry District (i. e. in southern 
Maine) persons cutting must dispose of the slash within 50 feet of the 
line of cutting on the sides towards woodlands owned by another. 

In New Hampshire a similar regulation applies 100 feet arounc 
aills and adjoining property lines. 

In Massachusetts such slash must be removed from a strip 75 feet 
around a portable saw mill and within 40 feet of any woodland. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES 


The methods of preventing and extinguishing fires naturally vary 
considerably in different parts of New England. A trial of 15 to 20 
years has proved certain methods better adapted in one region than in 
others. 

Lookout towers are generally considered the most effective method 
of getting quick action at fires while patrols and general educational 
methods are encouraging agencies for reducing the number of fires. 


FIRE PREVENTION VS. FIRE CONTROL 


In perfecting our organization and machinery for fire control, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that practically all of our fires are 
man-caused, and that with very few exceptions, they are due to care- 
lessness. Public sentiment in Europe does not tolerate forest fires 
because the public recognizes the value of forests to the community and 
state. We can bring about such an attitude of mind in New England 
through educational measures. Each state is doing something along 
this line through literature, posters, lectures, etc. The co-operative pro- 
tective associations are a most useful agency. They stimulate prose- 
cuting officials to enforce the laws and create among irresponsible 
people a realization that public sentiment is against carelessness. Mas- 
sachusetts is now undertaking a new experiment in intensive education 
to be confined to a few counties on Cape Cod, the most hazardous 
section of New England. Local committees are to be organized to 
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develop plans for fire prevention. In other words an attempt will be 
made to make forestry a subject of leading importance on Cape Cod. 
Too often there is a feeling that waste land is not worth protecting. 
The public attitude must be changed in such communities. 


FIRE PREVENTION A STEP TOWARD FORESTRY PRACTICE 


Too much stress has been placed upon fire prevention of itself and 
too little on the big problem of timber raising of which fire prevention 
is only one feature. Perhaps we are putting the cart before the horse. 
If we reforest our waste lands and improve our existing forests these 
areas will become dignified in the eyes of the public, and a sentiment 
against fires will gradually grow akin to the sentiment in Europe. 
Forestry practice in New England need not wait for the elimination of 
fires, but must go along with it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have ample proof that the present expenditure of $500,000 or 
two cents an acre is not sufficient to give adequate protection to New 
England forests. An equal amount is needed for preventive measures. 
Such a sum properly distributed throughout the six states for purposes 
other than fire fighting should provide adequate protection. This money 
should be available for the following purposes: 

1. Employment by the states of a sufficient number of district 
foresters to supervise the local fire wardens and build up a more effi- 
cient force. (Wardens should be appointed by the State Forester.) 

2. Constructing and maintaining additional lookout stations in 
territory where there is less than one station to 150,000 acres of forests. 

3. Purchase of trucks and other fire fighting equipment so that 
there would be at least one complete outfit for every 500,000 acres. 

4. Employment of patrolmen to enforce the forest laws and 
watch dangerous locations at especially hazardous times. 

5. Encouragement of land owners in cleaning out old wood roads, 
providing water supplies and in other ways reducing the fire hazard. 

6. Educational measures through publications, posters, movies, 
lectures and special instructions to school children. This educational 
work must treat fire prevention as one phase of the larger question of 


forestry. 
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TABLE NOS! 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF FIRES PER YEAR 
For past nine years 
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TABLE NO. II 


Number of Fires 
Per Annum 


FOREST FIRES BY CAUSE IN NEW ENGLAND AND UNITED STATES 


Average per annum for last nine years 
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TABEE NONI 
NUMBER OF FOREST FIRES BY SIZE IN NEW ENGLAND AND 
Average per annum for last nine years 
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TABLE NO. IV 


AREA BURNED IN NEW ENGLAND AND UNITED STATES 


Average per annum for last nine years 
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Protection 


DAMAGE BY FOREST FIRES IN NEW ENGLAND AND UNITED STATES 


Average per annum for last nine years 
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Other 
‘Damage 
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ANALYSIS OF DIRECT SEEDING METHODS 


By W. M. RoBERTSON 
Dominion Forest Service, Ottawa 


There seems to be no question that, in general, reforestation by 
planting has been more successful than by direct seeding. It is possi- 
ble to eliminate losses due to rodents and birds, to select the stock, to 
nurse the plants through seasons of drought until they are capable of 
withstanding such seasons. 

Planting, however, necessitates a nursery; nursery care for two, 
three or four years; possibly transplanting; lifting and transportation 
of stock to the field; preparation of the soil and planting; the em- 
ployment of skilled labor for a period of years, all of which means 
large overhead costs. Conducted on a large scale, with nursery estab- 
lished adjacent to the planting ground, it is conceivable that planting 
can be conducted at.a cost not greater than that of direct seeding, suc- 
cess of survival taken into account. 

It is evident, however, that the requisite capital is not always avail- 
able to conduct a planting program on an economic basis, when unless 


_ amore simplified method is available, reforestation must needs be left 


to nature. When transplants must be transported long distances from 
the nursery, costs become excessive, danger to the stock is increased. 

Toumey* shows that direct seeding methods are being successfully 
practiced in Europe, United States and Canada. It is true that there 
have been many failures attributable to rodents, to drought, to unsuit- 
able species, and to incorrect methods adopted. An analysis of the fail- 
ures and successes indicates that direct seeding is of limited applicability, 
Nevertheless, it has a definite place in the scheme of reforestation, 
where small seeded species are adaptable (small seeds are not so liable 
to loss by rodents) ; where long periods of drought are not general; in 
stony shallow soils where planting is difficult; or in comparatively inac- 
cessible localities where cost of handling transplant stock is excessive. 

Toumey states: “At the present time foresters generally concede 
that the particular circumstances of each case should determine the 
form of artificial reproduction to practice. Planting is generally con- 
ceded to be the quickest, safest and easiest known method of restocking. 
Its economic application, however, must always be a determining factor 
in its employment.” 


* Toumey, J. W. “Seeding and Planting,” page 223, 1916. 
2 Ibid, page 82. 
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Frombling (Germany)? believes that direct seeding is better adapt- 
ed for the reforestation of recently cut-over and burned areas than for 
afforestation. It is often used on very rocky ground where planting 
is difficult. 

“In Scandinavia where more than one-fourth of the total artificial 
regeneration is by direct seeding, coniferous forests are re-established 
by this method at less cost than by planting. It is generally favored by 
private foresters because of its comparatively low cost, although there 
is more or less danger of failed places, of irregular height growth, and 
the overcrowding of seedlings.” 

Following his recent visit of investigation to forests of Europe, 
Mr. L. S. Webb, Forester for New Brunswick, reports than in France, 
“in cases where no provision has been made for regrowth, as in emer- 
gency war cutting, new growth has been started through sowing seed 
rather than planting, the former method being cheaper and serving the 
purpose.” This was of especial interest in view of the reseeding experi- 
ments in New Brunswick. 

Dr. Fankhauser® states that the Swiss Government has found 
planting unsuccessful in the High Alps because— 

1. Stock grown in nurseries in low altitudes was ready for plant- 
ing before snow had disappeared. 

2. Heeling-in over winter spoiled plants due to snow fungus. 

3. Heeling-in under snow in spring dried out the roots. 

4. Nurseries at high altitudes brought damage from heaving, were 
expensive, were too slow. 

5. Costs of transplanting and planting were prohibitive ($50 to 
$80 per acre). 

Direct seeding has been successful. 800 pounds of seed were sown 
in a single district in 1916. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor says :* 

“The advantages to be derived from direct sowing as a method of 
afforesting new lands are in the main twofold; the avoidance of the 
transplanting checks to the natural development of the seedlings which 
are inevitable in ordinary nursery and planting operations, and the 
elimination of nursery expenses. There is, however, a further advan- 
tage which is of importance in these times of financial stringency and 
that is the very low cost per acre at which the work can be carried out 
in comparison with the average cost of planting.” 


3 Fankhauser, Dr. F. Journal of Forestry, page 609, 1918. | ; 
4Taylor, W. L. Forest Commission, London; Direct Sowing of Conifers 


(Empire Forestry Journal), Vol. 4, No. 1, page 106, 1925. 
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He reports most gratifying success with direct seeding done in 
England and Wales since 1920. To ensure success he states the 
factors are— 

1. Choice of site. 

2. Preparation of the ground. 

3. Time of sowing. 

In conclusion he states that ‘the cost, including seed, does not exceed 
35s. ($8.40) per acre, while the cost of plants and planting can not be 
taken at less than £4 10s. ($21.50). 

“This difference in cost is striking, and perseverance in the attempt 
to perfect a technique for the direct sowing of conifers in Great Britain 
would, therefore, seem to be well worth while.” 

The experience of the United States Forest Service in direct seed- 
ing outside of the southern pine belt, has not yet been encouraging, and 
as a result the method has been very largely abandoned. Nevertheless, 
on the Tahoe National Forest in western California an experiment 
which indicates the possibility of direct seeding of certain species in 
some localities was conducted on an area of 22 acres in the fall of 1910 
to Jeffrey pine by seed spot method. A large number of seedlings have 
become thoroughly established and have made thrifty growth. The 
plantation is at an elevation of 6,000 feet where there is more moisture 
than at Jower elevations. 

Broadcast and seed spot sowing of slash pine in South Atlantic and 
Gulf States in 1917-1918 gave excellent results. (from 3,400 to 87,000 
seedlings per acre).° 

The Dominion Forest Service has been conducting experiments 
to determine the possibilities of direct seeding methods in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and in New Brunswick in co-operation 
with the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search and the New Brunswick Forest Service, for the past few years, 
with varying degrees of success. 

On the Cooking Lake Reserve, Alberta, on light soil, subject to 
severe mid-summer drought, 133 acres were seed spotted in the spring 
of 1924 and 200 acres in 1925 to white spruce seed. Unfortunately 
some of the seed used was 1923 stock and therefore of doubt- 
ful quality. However, a recount of the first area in July, 1924, shows 
a germination of 48 per cent and in July, 1925, of 47 per cent; of the 
second area in July, 1925, 60 per cent. These figures are based on 


the number of seed spots having one or more living seedlings. The 


5U. S. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 1256, page 29. 
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1925 plot was divided between southerly and northerly exposures. A 
recount in September shows the seedlings on the southerly exposure 
to have been somewhat affected by drought, on the northerly exposure 
not at all. 

In Manitoba direct seeding has been under investigation for a 
number of years. In the open plains it has been found almost a total 
failure. The seedlings could not withstand the drought. Under poplar, 
however, spruce has met with a certain degree of success. 

In general, the value of the experiments conducted in Manitoba 
so far have been to demonstrate that direct seeding methods for spruce 
are not applicable on the open plains. The possibility of seed spotting 
with jack pine is now under observation with some expectation that 
it will be at least partially successful. 

Direct seeding studies conducted at the Petawawa Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Ontario, have been conducted to investigate the possibil- 
ities of converting poplar-birch types to spruce or pine, and to deter- 
mine the maximum density favorable to reproduction. 

Of 17 plots from one-half to one acre each, the number of seed- 
lings after four years runs from 340 per acre under dense shade, to 
over 5,000 per acre, under light shade. Although squirrels, mice 
and birds are very numerous and do consume considerable quantities 
of seed, there has been sufficient seed germination to establish a stand. 

A small experiment established at Lac Tremblant, Terrebonne 
county, Quebec, in 1924, using white pine and white spruce seeds on 
a burn of 20 years, with shrubby growth seed-spotted, shows on re- 
count in September, 1925, germination of white pine 55 per cent, 
white spruce 79 per cent. 

An intensive investigation of direct seeding methods for the rec- 
lamation of burned over lands is in progress in New Brunswick at the 
present time. The study embraces various methods, severe burns re- 
cent and old, on various soils and slopes, using spruce and pine seed, 
poisoned and unpoisoned. The results to date may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Seed-spot method is the most economical and reliable direct 
seeding method. 

2. White pine seeding is unsuccessful, due to rodents. 

3. Under suitable conditions of soil and shade, white spruce is 
highly successful. On recent burns, where shade of standing timber, 
even though dead, or on northerly slopes, the germination and survival 
after two growing seasons was from 75 per cent to 90 per cent. 
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On older burns (1920) with shrubby growth as a protection from 
drought the results of 33 sample plots after one growing season show 
83 per cent of the spots bearing one or more seedlings. 

4. A few of the white pine plots were successful in this burn, 
showing as high as 88 per cent, but the average of the 33 plots was 
27 per cent. 

5. On the old burns, with very shallow soil and absence of shade, 
neither the spruce nor pine was successful, the catch on most plots 
being less than 50 per cent. 

6. Poison did not affect rodents. They shelled the seed. Red 
lead was effective with birds. 

It seems apparent, therefore, that white spruce can be reproduced 
under certain conditions in New Brunswick by the seed spot method 
of direct seeding. 

A report of the American Pulp and Paper Association shows the 
average cost of planting in the eastern states for 1923, by private com- 
panies to be $16.02 per acre; by state’s operations, $14.16 per acre. 

The cost of reseeding 200 acres in Alberta, three-fourth pounds 
white spruce per acre, was $4.27. 

Unfortunately, owing to its brevity, the report of reseeding given 
in the annual report of the New Brunswick Forest Service for 1923 
is misleading as to the costs. Of a total cost of $24.68 per acre, only 
28 per cent or $6.86 were expended in actual seeding, the remainder 
being distributed over surveying, establishing permanent plots, traveling 
and lost time. Adding to this the cost of seed, the total is $10.81 per 
acre. During 1924 an attempt was made to determine the feasibility 
of reseeding on a commercial basis. On an area of 313 acres the cost 
of labor, supervision, lost time and seed was $7.48, including seed at 
$3.50 per pound. Five hundred and fifty-nine acres were sown in 1925 
at a cost of $4.85 per acre, thus reducing the costs of 1924 by $2.63 per 
acre, notwithstanding that the lost time due to inclement weather was 
83 man-days as against 32 man-days in 1924. The cost of seed was 
also 28 cents per pound higher in 1925. The reduced costs are at- 
tributed to the fact that the labor was more experienced and better or- 
ganized. The cost of the New Brunswick reseeding may thus be sum- 
marized. 1923—60 acres at $10.81; 1924—313 acres at $7.48; 1925— 
559 acres at $4.85. 

It would seem, therefore, that direct seeding can be done for less 
than half the cost of planting and the results would indicate that the 
method, far from being a failure, has a place to fill, and in its place 
can economically replace planting. 


THE CONVERSION OF JACK PINE TO RED AND WHITE 
PINE 


By R. M. Brown 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station 


AND 


H. D. PerHEerAm 
Minnesota National Forest 


The conversion of the jack pine type to more valuable stands of 
red and white pine is one of the main problems of forest management 
on the Minnesota National Forest. This was clearly brought out in the 
discussion at the Lake States Rangers’ Meeting held at Cass Lake, 
Minnesota, in April, 1925, and which resulted in a co-operative study 
of this problem by the Minnesota National Forest and the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station. 

Jack pine has and is invading many of the sites originally occupied 
by the better species and unless some means of control can be found, it 
will eventually be the dominant type on the lighter soils. This species, 
although valuable for paper, can never produce the better grades of 
lumber having the inherent superior qualities of the wood from red and 
white pine. This class of material will be scarce in the future, and the 
public will look to their holdings, the National Forests, for the supply 
of this product. It is therefore desirable, where stands of these species 
can be kept intact without too much additional expense and time, to 
replace the jack pine type with the more valuable red and white pine. 
On many acres, however, jack pine should and always will be the major 
crop. 

The method of harvesting a crop of timber affords a means of 
controlling, to some extent, the succession of species that occurs on an 
area. As cutting may vary from the removal of a few trees to clear 
cutting, the object of the study was to determine the degree of cutting 
favorable to the desirable species and unfavorable to jack pine. The 
results of clear cutting were obtained from areas actually cut over. To 
determine the probable results of partial cutting the effects of the 
density of jack pine stands on reproduction were studied. Temporary 
plots were laid out on cut-over areas and in very open to dense stands 
of jack pine which were located in the vicinity of seed trees. Complete 
stand measurements were taken on each plot and the reproduction 
tallied by species. In selecting the plots special care was taken to avoid 
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stands that had been burned over. A summary of the plots is given in 
Table I. 

To determine the effect of density on reproduction the plots were 
grouped in two density classes and the number of trees, basal area, and 
reproduction by species were averaged separately for each group. This 
division was based on a comparison of the present plots with those used 
as a basis in compiling the normal yield tables for jack pine. All plots 
with a total basal area less than 87 square feet to the acre were con- 
sidered understocked. The jack pine reproduction was also averaged 
by crown density classes. See Table II. 

Although the amount of data is limited and there is considerable 
variation in the reproduction on the different plots, it is still felt that 
the indications brought out justify the following conclusions. 

Red and white pine establish themselves not only in the more open 
stands of jack pine but also in those well stocked. There probably is 
an optimum: density of jack pine for the establishment and growth of 
red and white pine, although this is not indicated by the plots. In the 
better stocked stands, the reproduction of these species and others? 
averaged 1,200 and in the open stands 1,100 trees to the acre as shown 
in Table I. The amount of young growth in the individual stands 
varies widely from these averages due to the influence of factors other 
than density such as number, position, height, and age of seed trees, 
seed bed conditions, rabbits and fire, although an attempt was made to 
eliminate the latter. Surface soil moisture and temperature, no doubt, 
play an important part in the germination and establishment of the 
better species on the lighter soils. These factors mask any correla- 
tion that might exist between crown density and the amount of repro- 
duction of the better species. As these species have come in under the 
shade of dense jack pine stands it can be expected, where other factors 
influencing reproduction are favorable, that they will establish them- 
selves in similar stands partially cut over. 


\ 
‘Four per cent of balsam fir, white spruce, tamarack, and white cedar. 
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TABLE I 
REPRODUCTION UNDER JACK PINE STANDS OF DIFFERENT DENSITIES 
Minnesota National Forest 


1925 
Red Pine 
Basal No.of Seed Trees Reproduction per Acre2—— 
Area* Trees Within 3 Red and White 
Crown per A per Chains Jack Pine Pine and Others® 


Density Sq.Ft. Acre of Plot Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Total 
Under-stocked Stands 


at 10 10 1 960 60 500 34 1,460 
al 35 195 0 4,200 99:5 20 0.5 4,220 
1 36 155 0 2,400 99.2 20 0.8 2,420 
al 37 210 0 630 79 170 21 800 
il 43 130 3 1,040 39 1,640 61 2,680 
al 44 160 12 1,840 58 1,320 42 3,160 
sll 54 180 Z 750 27 2,050 73 2,800 
2 56 170 2 420 11 3,400 89 3,820 
2 63 250 Z 420 43 550 57 970 
2 85 120 1 4,120 76 1,280 24 5,400 
Average 46 158 < 1,700 61 1,100 39 2,800 
Well-stocked Stands 
2 112 160 0 250 100 0 0 250 
2 116 310 6 520 76 160 24 680 
3 105 140 Z 500 81 120 17 620 
a) 116 210 2 250 60 170 40 420 
3 120 140 2 340 58 250 42 590 
eS 120 330 3 600 41 880 59 1,480 
3 122 140 1 560 56 440 44 1,000 
ES 130 340 7 920 68 440 32 1,360 
S 147 330 2 290 12 2,060 88 2,340 
eS 155 400 0 1,920 65 1,040 35 2,960 
3 173 678 4 1,220 46 1,440 54 2,660 
4 100 475 3 500 11 4,180 89 4,680 
4 130 360 0 0 0 1,460 100 1,450 
4 131 340 2 40 1 6,090 99 6,130 
5 126 430 0 40 4 1,000 96 1,040 
6 150 420 0 0 0 1,610 100 1,610 
ff 102 479 Z 0 0 290 100 290 
8 172 580 2 0 0 0 0 0) 
Average 129 348 is 400 25 1,200 75 1,600 


2 Reproduction—Trees 1 inch in d. b. h. and less. 
3 Trees 4 inches d. b. h. and over. 


* 4 Cut! over. ; 
5 Others: Balsam fir, black and white spruce, tamarack and white cedar 


average 4% of the reproduction. 
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TABLE Tl 
REPRODUCTION UNDER JACK PINE STANDS OF DIFFERENT DENSITIES 


Minnesota National Forest 


1925 


Jack Pine Reproduction® 
Crown Density Number of Trees Number of Plots 
Per Acre’ 


1,690 
1,160 
730 
180 
40 

0 

0 

0 


Jack pine reproduction comes in more abundantly and on the aver- 
age makes up a higher percentage of the young growth in the more open 
stands. The relation of the light available and the amount of jack 
pine reproduction that comes in is brought out in Table II, and the aver- 
ages in Table I. Under the open stands, jack pine averaged 1,700 trees 
to the acre or 61 per cent of all species while in the dense stands it was 
less than one-quarter of this and made up only 25 per cent of the 
reproduction. The reaction of jack pine reproduction under partial 
shade also shows how dependent this species is on full light. Repro- 
duction in the open near a dense stand was inclined in the direction of 
the light and the lateral branches originally on the side nearest the stand 
had grown in the direction of the light to such an extent that the trees 
looked as if they had been pruned on one side. Jack pine is less thrifty 
than red or white pine when it comes in under dense stands. A light 
cutting would reduce the amount of this species in future stands and 
also decrease the competition from jack pine reproduction which grows 
so rapidly in height especially when young that it overtops the more 
desirable species. 

Clear cutting large areas of jack pine favors the establishment of 
this species and for this reason is undesirable where conversion is one 
of the primary objects of management. This is clearly shown by the 
results of clear cutting jack pine in the past. On the Chicago Box & 
Crating Company sale area cut over in 1919 and 1920, 99 per cent of 
the reproduction was jack pine, which averaged 3,400 trees to the acre. 
The small amount of other species is apparently due, however, to the 
lack of seed trees within effective seeding distance of the area. Where 
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® Trees one inch in d. b. h. and less, 
” Uncurved. 
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the jack pine type is to be replaced by the better species, no clear cut- 
ting shou!d be done. 

The distribution and character of the jack pine stands on the 
Minnesota National Forest make a uniform cutting method practically 
impossible. The stands are usually broken in character and vary in 
density from a very few trees to the acre to overstocked stands. The 
only hope of conversion by means of natural reproduction is by estab- 
lishing groups of red and white pine by a partial method of cutting, 
in stands suitable to such a method, and gradually enlarging the area 
occupied by these species in subsequent rotations. 

Seed tree conditions on the Minnesota National Forest are par- 
ticularly favorable for replacing jack pine by the more valuable species. 
The provisions of the Morris Act of 1902 and 1908 required the holding 
over of 5 and 10 per cent of the volume of the original stand as seed 
trees. These trees occur in and near many of the jack pine stands in 
the red pine type and will supply the seed for the conversion process. 
Of course where seed trees do not exist, any method of conversion by 
natural reproduction would fail and other methods must be used if it is 
deemed desirable to convert under such conditions. 

Under dense stands seed bed conditions, as far as competing vegeta- 
tion is concerned, are more favorable for all species. A smaller por- 
tion of the area is covered by vegetation, the amount decreasing with 
increased crown density. Grass is more abundant in the open stands 
and under these conditions usually forms a heavy sod. The chances for 
surviving the struggle for existence are therefore greater when dense 
stands are cut over. To create more favorable conditions, however, the 
mineral soil should be exposed as much as possible during logging. 

Fire plays an important role in the conversion process not only 
directly in the destruction of young growth, but indirectly in creating 
favorable conditions for the germination and establishment of jack pine. 
Complete protection from fire is therefore essential in the stands to be 


converted. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The method of cutting jack pine where seed trees are present 
offers the best method of converting areas of this species by natural 
means into more valuable stands of red and white pine. 

2. Clear cutting of jack pine stands perpetuates this species and 
is undesirable where conversion is one of the primary objects of 
management. 
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3. A light cutting in dense stands of jack pine will reduce the 
amount of this species in the future stand. 

4. Asa conversion measure any partial method of cutting should 
leave not less than 30 per cent of the ground area shaded by crowns. 

5. Red and white pine establish themselves under jack pine 
stands varying in density from very open to well stock stands. For this 
reason where other factors of reproduction are favorable, we can expect 
to secure reproduction of these species under dense stands if they are 
partially cut. over. 

6. The remaining portion of the stand should be removed when 
the growth of the reproduction is retarded. 

7. Open jack pine stands should not be cut until satisfactory 
reproduction of red and white pine is assured unless their condition 
requires immediate cutting to avoid considerable loss. 

8. Seed trees of red and white pine are found on the Minnesota 
National Forest. In the jack pine-red pine type one or more of these 
trees are generally found within effective seeding distance of the jack 
pine stands, although there are areas on which they are entirely lacking. 

9. The broken character of these stands makes a uniform silvi- 
cultural method impossible and increases the length of the period of 
conversion. 

10. Complete fire protection of the areas to be converted is 
essential. 

The practical application of these principles in marking is limited 
to a considerable extent by the conditions of the stands on the Minne- 
sota National Forest. As indicated previously the jack pine stands vary 
in density from only a few trees to the acre to overstocked stands. The 
latter do not occur over large areas but are usually found in small 
scattered groups. The composition of the stands also varies widely, 
varying from pure jack pine to almost pure red pine. Many of the 
stands are also fire scarred, and must be clear cut or they would be a 
total loss. All of these conditions may exist on a single “forty.” 
This diversity of stand density, composition, and conditions makes it 
difficult to apply the general -principles outlined. Marking requires close 
attention to conditions on each acre and study of individual trees to 
secure best results. 

In well stocked stands of jack pine where sufficient ted pine seed 
trees occur, the problem is quite simple. Under these conditions the 
marking can be done to leave not less than 30 per cent of the ground 
area covered by crowns by marking overmature, suppressed, and defec- 
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tive trees. Trees damaged by fire to such an extent that they will not 
last until the next cut must be marked for cutting. 

In marking the average run of stands, however, the situation is 
entirely different. Under these conditions we can aim at a 30 per cent 
crown area as our ideal and apply this in marking the small areas of 
well-stocked stands or those approaching this density. As a 
result of this marking, a crown area of not less than 30 per cent will be 
retained in a small portion of the area, while the majority of the stands 
will be clear cut except for the red pine seed trees. 

The reproduction that! comes in will vary considerably in density 
and composition. On the clear cut areas we will find jack pine coming 
in in abundance and gradually tapering off to a very light mixture in 
the stands with a 30 per cent crown area. Where red pine seed trees are 
present, we will find reproduction of this species fairly uniformly dis- 
tributed in the young growth. On the 30 per cent areas and those ap- 
proaching this, the red pine will increase with each seed year. On the 
more open areas it will be limited to the fail spots in the jack pine. 

On the areas where there are no red pine seed trees, the only hope 
of conversion is to plant. If the stands are clear cut and planted to red 
pine this species will have to compete with the natural reproduction of 
jack pine which will come in abundantly. This struggle 
for existence will increase the mortality of the red pine and cut down 
the percentage of this species in the final stand. Those that remain 
will furnish the seed when the stand is partially cut over at the end of 
the rotation. After several rotations the percentage of red pine in the 
stands on such areas will be increased. 

Jack pine never will be conspicuous by its absence, but if the prin- 
ciples brought out above are applied in the marking of jack pine stands 
it can be expected that after several rotations the proportion of the 
more desirable species in the stands will be greater. 


it 
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CHART FOR APPLICATION OF PERCENTILE FAPEE 
CURVES TO: TREES“OP ANY SIZE CEAS- 


By C. Epwarp BEHRE 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 


The simple chart for the conversion of percentile taper curves 
into absolute values for any size class which is presented here was 
described by W. Hohendal in Fortwissenschaftliches Centralblatt for 
November 15, 1924, and the author claims no credit for originality. 
The method is so simple and accurate and so far ahead of anything 
which has been used in this country that it seems well worth while 
to bring it to the attention of all foresters interested in volume table 
work. Hohendal’s entire paper, entitled “Objectives and Methods in 
Forest Investigation,” is commended for study by all workers in forest 
mensuration. 

Percentile taper series generally give the diameter inside bark at 
each tenth of the stem above breast height measured from the tip 
down as a percentage of the diameter inside bark at breast height. 
The percentile taper curves, either for different form classes or as an 
average for the species, are first plotted on logarithmic coordinate 
paper. These curves are then transterred to a sheet of transparent 
tracing paper. The actual diameters in inches at any height in feet 
for trees of any size can now be read directly by shifting the curves 
on the respective axes for diameters and heights: 

If the percentile tapers are multiplied by the diameter inside bark 
at breast height, 16 inches, for example, the result will be actual diam- 
eters in inches at the respective percentages of the tree’s height above 
breast height. This is accomplished graphically by shifting the curve 
in the direction of the diameter axis until the breast height point cor- 
responds to the diameter in question. Curve I shows the preliminary 
plotting of the percentile tapers which is transferred to tracing paper. 
In position II this curve has been shifted to read actual diameters at 
percentile heights for a 16 inch tree. In this transformation the 
logarithm of 16 is added to the logarithms of the percentile taper series. 

To convert the percentile heights at which the diameters are now 
expressed to actual heights in feet is accomplished in a similar manner 
by shifting the curve in the direction of the height axis until the breast 
height point corresponds to the total height of the tree less 4.5 feet. 
Thus, in position III, at A we read the diameter 30 feet from the tip 
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of a 16 inch tree which is 60 feet in total height as 11.7 inches. It 
is necessary to note that the height scale is for distances from the tip 
so that to read scaling diameters at different heights above ground re- 
quires first the simple conversion of the desired heights to distances 
from tip for each height class. 


FOREST TAXATION* 


By Pror. H. H. Coarpman 


Yale University 


Reform in the taxation of forest property has been widely agitated 
for the past twenty years as one of the prerequisites of the practice of 
forestry by private land owners, but until within a very few years no 
substantial progress was made. The reasons are not far to seek. Any 
reform or adjustment in taxation is difficult, but in this case, the situa- 
tion seemed to call for a fundamental change in the method of taxation 
involving the setting up of forest property as a special class to be given 
special privileges. Even after constitutional obstacles had been cleared 
away, there was but one plan that seemed acceptable to the public—and 
that was to grant these privileges only in return for special services in 
actual reforestation on specially classified tracts of land and then to 
hedge them about with plentiful restrictions so as to secure a quid pro 
quo for the public and prevent tax dodging. 

It is time we resurveyed this problem to find out what it is that we 
want and how we can get it. Instead of being of primary interest to the 
owner of land, it appears to me that it is almost wholly a question of 
public welfare, in securing and developing the best use of land. The 
private land owner cannot easily be forced to undertake the production 
of forest crops against his will any more than he can be compelled to 
till unprofitable soil by legislative action. 

The movement for public ownership of forest land by states and 
towns is caused by an almost complete failure of private land owners to 
undertake forest production as an actual business, intelligently organized 
or efficiently conducted, and it will be necessary to expand public owner- 
ship up to from 20 to 30 per cent of the total forest area if we are to 
get adequate results. But the remaining forests must not only remain 
private property; they must be taxed in turn to raise funds with which 
to purchase and reforest the public acquisitions made necessary by the 
failure of the former owners of these acquired lands to develop them 
into profitable forest property. 

The one outstanding condition which must be faced in this whole 
problem is the abnormal depletion, exhaustion, and outright destruction 
of the business capital required to make forest production a going enter- 


* Address at the New England Forestry Conference, Springfield, Mass.— 
December 11, 1925. 
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prise. It is true that it takes 40 to 80 years to grow crops of merchant- 
able timber, but it is also true that we never had to wait that long in 
the past for these crops. In every virgin forest there is abundant young 
timber to provide a perpetual succession of cuttings if the business is 
put and kept on a sustained basis at the start. This is actually being 
done on the western National Forests. Furthermore such a forest, so 
managed, can carry just, as heavy a burden of taxes as other forms of 
property and had our private forests been so handled there never would 
have arisen any problem of forest taxation. 

But our forests were not so handled. Growth was ignored, the for- 
ests cut ruthlessly, the young trees consumed by fire and the stock of 
forest capital in growing trees which is required to bridge the period of 
time necessary to produce the crop was dissipated. Today we must 
recognize the fact that the problem does not consist in taxing a produc- 
tive industry but in endeavoring to induce private capital to perform a 
complete double somersault and undertake to restore, over a period of 
30 to 50 years of waiting, an industry which they have not even thought 
it profitable to maintain when they had the chance. Let us make no 
mistake about this. The public, not the private owner, has the problem 
to face. Unless true forest lands are restored as forests, they will be- 
come as worthless as the pine barrens of Michigan, which are reverting 
to the state for taxes. The public must have tax income. Taxes must 
be levied on unproductive lands, but they can only be collected as long as 
the land owner himself regards these lands as valuable. When he de- 
cides that the tax burden exceeds the prospect of income, he ceases to 
contribute the taxes and the public income is deflated like a spent 
balloon. 

Therefore if the public expects to continue to draw any revenue 
at all in the future from cut-over or deforested land which can not be 
used for any other purpose, it will only be for as long a time as it takes 
to convince the owner of the futility of any future recovery of this out- 
lay. Then comes bankruptcy, state ownership, or state aid and added 
burdens on all residual taxable property. 

Forest taxation reform is therefore a matter of self preservation on 
the part of state and town alike. So far a good many forests have re- 
newed themselves naturally, especially by sprouting or by the seeding in 
of old fields from the surrounding forest, but every indication points 
to steady deterioration of this volunteer natural growth and the need for 
actual investment in production of valuable forest crops. The purpose 
of forest tax legislation is to encourage the restoration of productive 
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forest enterprises on land on which for the most part the forest has been 
destroyed or the forest capital reduced to almost nothing and which will 
require a continuous outlay often for three to four decades with no 
commensurate income expected until the end of the period. Private 
capital must be induced to undertake this venture. The discourage- 
ments are primarily the long period of waiting which renders the invest- 
ment unattractive, and next, the hazards. These are the risk of destruc- 
tion by fire or by insects or diseases; witness the gypsy moth, chestnut 
bark disease and white pine blister rust. Finally there is the risk of an 
unknown burden of future taxation during the period when there is no 
income to meet it, thus requiring an addition to the capital investment. 
The prospective investor in forestry may be willing to take a chance on 
keeping fire out of his plantations and of controlling plant diseases, but 
over the threat of confiscatory taxes he has no control whatever and 
knows it. To ask him to undertake the production of new wealth for 
the sole purpose of) seeing all possible profit taken in advance by heavy 
taxes on property values in young growing timber, puts the public in 
the position of the spider who invites the fly to walk into his parlor. 
No one denies the right of the public to levy taxes nor the need of an- 
nual revenue. The spider must live, but this is no inducement to the fly 
to offer himself as the victim. There seems to be a widespread appre- 
hension that any changes in legislation looking to the removal of this 
menace of future tax uncertainties would mean loss of needed present 
annual income by the public. This attitude is not only blind to the 
probability of future loss of existing income if the private owner does 
not accept the burden of increasing future taxation but it also fails to 
comprehend the fact that all that is needed is a guarantee that present 
tax burdens will not be increased, but will be continued as they are until 
the income from sale of the crop is available with which to pay addi- 
tional taxes. 

The writer is convinced of the reasonableness and practicability of 
universal exemption of the value of young, immature timber separate 
from that of the land. Agricultural crops are not taxed until harvested 
and in Connecticut the value of young animals is exempt. California 
is seeking a constitutional amendment permitting such exemption of 
young timber from taxation. This measure should be adopted indepen- 
dent either of special classification of land, or of special requirements to 
practice forestry. It is merely common sense and justice and it will not 
even reduce the present tax revenue if made to apply only to reassess- 
ments and thus be brought into operation gradually. 
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If this point is conceded to owners, a universal yield tax of moder- 
ate size can then be incorporated in the tax program and from this 
source, eventually, the public will get back in taxes the benefit of their 
concessions in the matter of exempting young timber. 

These two complementary measures constitute the basis for sound 
tax reform in forestry. So, far, not a single state has adopted this gen- 
eral program, for the reason that the public has not yet recognized its 
necessity. Instead, efforts have been centered on the plan of making 
special concessions to individuals in the form of reduced assessed values 
of land or reduced rates of taxation, demanding from them in turn a 
total restocking of the land and then imposing upon them a yield tax 
which is not paid by adjoining forest owners, thus setting up two differ- 
ent systems of taxing forest property in the same town. 

My suggestion here is that forest tax reform should first be made 
general by exemption of young timber and by imposing a yield tax. 
Then the public can go as much farther as is found necessary to induce 
individual private owners to undertake forest production but without 
penalizing them for it by extra yield taxes at the end which are not 
borne by owners of similar property who have merely let the forest 
grow up without care. 

In some states conditions are so bad that these special inducements 
in addition to the tax exemptions on young timber are necessary or the 
private investor will never risk his capital in this venture, but instead 
will seek safer fields for prospective income. So we have Michigan 
agreeing, after the most striking demonstrations of necessity, to limit 
the taxes on listed pine lands to 10 cents per acre annually until the 
crop is mature and to pay half of this tax to the county out of the state 
treasury, but reasonably insisting on the previous establishment of a 
crop of timber on such lands as a condition of the contract. 

Taxes must be ultimately paid from earned income; taxes on land, 
from the use of land; taxes on forest land, from the net income of 
forest crops; taxes on denuded and devastated forest land from crops 
yet to be grown. Any tax revenue which the public obtains from a tax 
on such property previous to the harvesting of the crop or income is an 
advance by the owner out of capital. Is the public going to recognize 
this fact and make it possible for private capital to help shoulder the 
burden of restoring these waste lands to productiveness or is it going to 
squeeze the last cent of taxes out of the land and finally compel the 
owner to abandon what taxation has rendered valueless to him? 

Upon the outcome depends the future management and productive- 
ness of more than two-thirds of the potential timber land in America. 


CANADA’S RECOGNITION OF FORESTRY 


By C. D. Howe 
Dean of the Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto 


Adequate accommodation for the Faculty of Forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has finally materialized after many years of waiting. 
One who observes the quality of the architectural design from the out- 
side of the new building and inspects its provisions for the work in 
band from the inside, may well conclude that the waiting was worth 
while. The building is Georgian in style and is constructed of red brick 
and stone. The basal portion of the walls is gray limestone. 

The dimensions of the building are 56 by 80 feet, containing on 
its three floors and basement around 18,000 square feet of floor space. 
Including those of the basement, 28 rooms will be occupied by the 
Faculty. The floors are reinforced concrete and the partitions are 
solid masonry, fire resisting walls of pressed light buff-colored brick. 
There is automatic heat control from the central heating plant; there 
is also an automatic ventilating system. The rooms are in units of 
21 feet to the central corridor, which is eight feet wide, and are 14 
feet to the ceiling. The building contains three lecture rooms, three 
laboratories and four staff rooms. Each lecture room accommodates 
31.students. The laboratories are 40 feet long and contain 34 work- 
ing places. Each laboratory carries with it en suite its supply and 
preparation room. 

The ground floor contains an exhibition room, which, when com- 
pleted, will contain for teaching purposes, specimens of leaves, flowers 
and fruits of the native Canadian trees. Another section will be devoted 
to a corresponding exhibit of foreign species competing in the lumber 
trade with Canadian woods, while a third will have reference to intro- 
duced trees used in park and street planting. A portion of the room 
will be devoted to a display of uniform boards, two feet long, of all 
the woods encountered by the building trades of the country, especially 
those of eastern Canada. Eventually there will be a complete set of 
the tropical woods used in the cabinet and furniture industries. The 
room will also contain exhibits of insect pests and fungus diseases 
which prey upon tree and wood. Not the least interesting exhibit will 
be that of sections of old trees, both annual rings marked to show the 
size of the trees at the dates of important historical events of the 
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The New Forestry Building, University of Toronto 


The ground floor contains a combination library and reading room 
and a stack room. The library of the Faculty consists of some 2,000 
bound volumes and 6,000 pamphlets. The students’ common room, 
a lecture room, the Dean’s room, clerical and secretarial offices com- 
plete the list of rooms on the ground floor. The second floor is given 
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over entirely to the study of dendrology, or in other words, to the study 
of trees, their form and structure. The supply room of the dendrology 
laboratory contains some 1,500 specimens of tree leaves, flowers and 
fruits preserved in fluids, and a corresponding number in dry condition. 
Besides these there are over 5,000 specimens of woods in convenient 
form for classroom study. The top floor contains two laboratories, 
those of mensuration and silviculture, located there because of the 
necessity of overhead light in carrying out their purposes. 

The new building will give the Faculty of Forestry a status it 
never enjoyed before, and an opportunity to grow, not in numbers 
necessarily, but in service to the University, the community, the Prov- 
ince and to the profession at large. The first development will be 
along the lines of extension courses to those concerned with the wood- 
using industries and to those who work in various capacities in the 
forest. Then will come an opportunity and facilities for graduate 
students to work out some of the many problems that confront the 
profession. 

The dedication of the building and the meetings in connection with 
it, took place on January 19, 20 and 21. The formal exercises of the 
official opening were participated in by the lieutenant-governor of the 
Province, the chief justice of the supreme court, the minister of lands 
and forests, the mayor of Toronto, the chancellor, the chairman of 
the Board of Governors and the president of the University. 

The annual meetings of the Canadian Society of Forest Engi- 
neers, the Canadian Forestry Association and the annual conference 
of the Ontario foresters were held on the dates mentioned above. 
Eighty-six professional foresters were in attendance upon the meetings 
of the C. S. F. E.; these with the forty-three undergraduates of the 
Faculty made the largest gathering of foresters yet held in Canada. 
Somewhat more than one-half of the alumni of the Faculty were pres- 
ent. Mr. S. T. Dana gave a thoughtful and inspiring address on 
opportunities for service of the professional foresters’ societies in 
America at a joint banquet of the C. S. F. E. and the University of 
Toronto Foresters Club. 
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THE PULPWOOD SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


“How the United States Can Meet Its Present and Future Pulp- 
wood Requirements.” By Earle H. Clapp and Charles W. Boyce, U. S. 
Forest Service, July 29, 1924. Bulletin 1241, U.S. P. A. 

“Report of the Royal Commission on Pulpwood,’ Canada, July 
1924. Joseph Picard, Chairman; William A. Anstie, Deputy Chairman ; 
Joseph G. Sutherland, R. W. McLellan, A. B. Kerr, Commissioners ; 
E. H. Finlayson, Secretary. 

Publications of the U. S. Forest Service in very recent years 
show vast improvement over older publications particularly in respect 
to insight into economic conditions and definiteness of statistical and 
other stbject matter. The bulletin here reviewed is among the most 
notable in this respect. It constitutes a thorough economic study of 
the pulp and paper situation in the United States bringing together 
such thoroughgoing information on the past and present of the indus- 
try that accurate forecasts of the future can be made. The facts pre- 
sented are so well chosen that they may safely be used to guide the 
policy of the individual concern in respect to location of plants and 
production policy. The outstanding facts are: 

1. The United States uses new wood pulp equivalent to the yield 
from 9,148,000 cords of pulp wood of which only four and one-half 
million cords come from the American forests. Only an insignificant 
volume of other materials is used in paper manufacture. The United 
States produces more paper than any other country and uses 56 per 
cent of the world consumption. 

2. Forecast of future requirements. From a very small paper 
requirement prior to 1870 (manufacture of paper from wood begun in 
the United States in the previous decade), there has been a rapid 
increase in paper requirements of the United States. Since 1900 the 
rate of increase has accelerated and as yet shows no slacking. From 
1899 to 1922 per capita consumption increased from 57 to 147 
pounds. It is believed there will be still some increase in per capita 
consumption which with the increase due to population leads to a 
forecast of 13% million tons by 1950 as compared with about seven 
million tons now. This would require 15 to 16 million cords of pulp- 
wood. The authors believe we should plan to produce eventually 
15 million cords annually of domestic pulpwood. 
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3. Our timber resources and distribution thereof. This section 
of the report contains estimate of present pulp stands and future growth 
possibilities. For the period under consideration our forest area of 
470 million acres is shown to be sufficient for all production purposes 
if it is efficiently used. The regional distribution relative to existing 
mills is not so good. Supplies are growing short in New England, 
North Atlantic and Lake states groups, while on the other hand the 
South and West have insufficient raw material. 

4. Future growth possibilities. The Forest Service has made a 
careful and very conservative appraisal of the future growth possi- 
bilities of the United States. It is shown that the Northeast and 
Lake states can not produce the increased supplies necessary to make 
this country self-sustaining but that the South and Pacific Northwest 
are easily capable of doing so. 

While the report is admirable the reviewer believes certain things 
might have received greater emphasis. Increased emphasis should be 
placed on the principle that pulpwood production properly handled is 
a forest builder rather than a destroyer, i. e., pulpwood should yield 
revenue from thinnings, forest and mill waste incident to saw timber 
production which will carry much of the costs of the saw timber pro- 
duction. Of course in areas where saw timber takes too long to grow 
pulp might be the main product. Sweden seems to have the best co- 
ordinated industry in this respect. 

Speaking from the Pacific Northwest it seems undue concern is 
felt for the mills which must cease operations in the Northeast. Many 
of these must be anything but modern and the investment must have 
been written off the books long ago. If they are displaced by modern 
plants the economic loss is almost nothing. They may, however, at 
the same time serve as a warning against location of plants in other 
than sustained yield regions. Chambers of Commerce and others should 
in fact be informed that their communities do not constitute suitable 
plant locations until sustained yield productivity has been provided for. 

It may also be remarked that the quality of this bulletin is largely 
due to the continuous collection of adequate statistics by one agency 
or another during the past. Even today the collection of many forest 
production statistics is on an unsatisfactory basis for many products. 
Reform is urgent in order that clear conception of industrial oppor- 
tunities may be set forth in every important forest product as has 
been done for pulp and paper. Bulletin 1241 demonstrates in this 
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field one of the largest existing opportunities for expanding domestic 
industry. | 

Personal apology is due from the reviewer for late appearance of 
this review. This delay has been due to difficulty in securing the 
similar Canadian report which it was planned to review concurrently. 

The Canadian report covers similar ground from the standpoint of 
our Canadian engineers to that covered by U.S. D. A. Bulletin No. 1241. 
The viewpoint is necessarily different in that whereas the United States 
is a great importer of pulpwood, pulp and paper, Canada is a great 
exporter. 

The report opens with a summary of the Canadian forest resources 
(Table I) showing an area in the Canadian Provinces of 778 million 
acres as compared with 470 millions for the United States but the stand 
of saw timber is estimated at approximately 485 billions of feet B. M. as 
compared with about 2,200 billions of feet B. M. for the United States. 
More surprising is the estimate of pulpwood, approximately 1,418 
million cords whereas the United States stand (Table 45, Bull. 1241) 
is estimated at 3,530.9 million cords. The latter seems, however, to 
overlap the saw timber estimates as far as pulp species are concerned. 
Even so it appears to be the case with pulpwood as without question 
it is with saw timber that the United States is better able to supply 
its needs from its own resources than by importation from Canada. 
For some years to come, however, Canadian supplies are on one hand 
of great service to the United States until it awakes to the missed 
industrial opportunity in this field while on the other hand they are 
of still greater service to Canada during the period she is increasing her 
population and developing well balanced industries which together will 
ultimately require the major portion of her pulp and paper output. 
In other words, looking ahead twenty-five years or more population 
will be better distributed throughout North America so that Canada and 
the Pacific Coast which now can spare raw materials and primary 
manufactures such as pulp and paper and lumber for the densely 
populated East, will by that time absorb the major portion of these 
raw materials themselves. This gives time for the East to restore its 
depleted but not ruined forests to full productivity. 

This report also carefully analyzes the ownership of the pulp 
resources showing that over half is in complete public ownership 
and most of the remainder leased or licensed. Quebec leads in total 
volume while British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan 
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follow in order. Quebec, British Columbia, and Ontario have the 
greatest stands available under present conditions. 

Detailed discussion of conditions in each province follows. The 
perusal of this part of the report is well worth while both for the 
information it furnishes and the sidelights constantly cast on. forestry 
practice. 

In the discussion of the Canadian situation as a whole the report 
shows that wood consumed in Canadian mills increased from slightly 
over one million cords in 1913 to nearly three million cords in 1922, 
while exports of pulpwood grew from slightly over 800,000 cords to 
nearly 1,400,000 cords by 1923. 

Careful discussion of forest policy, land settlement, forest fire 
hazards, etc., for Canada follow. This discussion sets forth in clear 
fashion the absolute economic necessity of continuous forest produc- 
tion. 

Finally the Commission discusses carefully perhaps the chief 
object of the inquiry, namely the question of export of pulpwood. 
Conflicting interests have been fully considered and opinions naturally 
differ. The Commission appears to believe that prohibiting export 
would result in eventual increase in pulp manufacturing facilities in 
Canada to the amount of perhaps a $150,000,000 investment. Naturally 
if American mills could not secure other raw material to replace this 
the loss of plants on this side of the line would amount to a somewhat 
similar figure. The Commission also believes that producers of pulp- 
wood, particularly small producers, would receive a lower price for 
their product. The decision as to what action should be taken is left 
to governmental authority to decide. 

It seems to the reviewer that action by the Canadian and American 
governments on this question should be such as to bring about the least 
interference in economic processes. So long as the pulpwood is mov- 
ing in the direction of the paper market it seems that little additional 
freight charges on the ultimate product, if any, result from importa- 
tion. It seems further that the general demand for this product should 
logically lead to a fairly rapid increase in forest production and gen- 
erally better care of the forest. Embargo might be to the advantage 
of manufacturers in Canada if no retaliatory measures are taken by 
the United States. It may be said that British Columbia pursues such 
a policy with regard to logs, with the apparent result of deducting 
about $2 per thousand from the value of her standing timber along 
Puget Sound. At least there seems to be no other explanation for 
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similar stumpage in the state of Washington being valued at a much 


higher rate. Presumably British Columbia authorities think the loss in 
stumpage value compensated by the increase in local manufacturing. 


The reviewer believes continued forest productivity is best 
promoted by a broad market for all classes of products whether as raw 
material or in manufactured form. After the total market has reached 
the full continuous yield of the forest then those policies which pro- 
mote local manufacture may well receive increased attention. Com- 
paring the figures of annual forest production (utilized) in Canada 
with the enormous forest area indicates that the cut is only a fraction 
of the productive possibilities. The disinterested observer then can 
hardly escape the conclusion that artificial restriction of the forest 
products market in whatever form must be injurious. The export 
of some raw material will furnish the capital to build industry rapidly 
enough at a natural pace. Logically the thing to emphasize is conserva- 
tion of forest productivity which will come quicker if the demand for 
forest products is keen and the individual allowed to determine where 
and at what price he will sell. 

B..Ps Ke 


“Tillvaxtprocentens Beraknande” (The calculation of the incre- 
ment per cent with the method of compound interest). By Sven 


Petrini. Bulletin of the Swedish Forest Experiment Station. Vol. 22, 
No. 4, 1925. 

This is a painstaking mathematical inquiry into the correct bases 
of calculating increment per cent. The result of the investigation is 
that the compound interest method is more natural, easier to use and 
gives smaller errors than Presslers’ formula. If the increment is large, 
it may be advisable to investigate a shorter period than 10 years, and 
in this case the error will always be smaller when using the compound 
interest method, which is often not the case with Presslers’ formula. 

The author concludes that this way of reckoning thus permits 
that the general series be worked out according to the preferable method 
of compound interest, but afterwards they can be handled more 
readily in practice by the simple interest method. 

AL BR 


“October 1925 Stumpage Prices at Pontarlier, France.” Société 
Foresti¢re de Franche-Comté. December, 1925, pp. 204-206. 

Counting the franc at 4 cents, saw-timber (mostly silver fir) 
brought about $19 per M. feet, while seven choice cutting acreas 
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netted almost $24. This compares with the price of about $15 in 

1913. In these calculations, 3.5 cubic meters of logs were counted as 

equal to 1,000 board feet. The converted figures are only approximate. 
Sa a LR: 


“Petition for increased duty on saw-logs and square timber.” 
Société Forestiére de Franche-Comté. December, 1925, pp. 209-210. 

The President of the Society of Franche-Comté has petitioned 
the Minister of Commerce for a new and higher tariff on saw-timber 
and square timber imports. The objective is to protect the timber 
owners in France and to obtain increased revenue. 
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“Effect of Drainage of Swamps Upon Forest Growth.’ By 
Raphael Zon. Reclamation and Farm Engineering, February, 1926. 

Many of the swamp forests of the Lake States are so low in 
productive value that they border on waste land and the area is in 
excess of 9,000,000 acres. Yet these swamp forests are the source of 
many valuable forest products such as pulpwood, poles, and posts. In 
the United States but little has been done to improve the forest growth 
in swamps but drainage of swamps for forestry purposes in Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia has been practiced for some time with 
marked increases in forest production from the drained areas. 

Zon discusses the kinds of swamps in the Lake States and the 
reasons for the slow growth of the trees. There are four general types, 
(1) tamarack swamps, (2) black spruce swamps, (3) white cedar 
swamps, and (4) mixed swamps. The poor growth is caused by the 
cold, wet, deep peat and the injurious acids caused by the incomplete 
vegetable decay. Drainage removes most of the causes of the slow 
growth by allowing air to enter the soil and by permitting the stagnant 
water to flow away while fresh water brings in more mineral solutions. 

The Lake States Forest Experiment Station made some records 
of growth on swamp trees and the effect of drainage. A typical speci- 
men was from a tamarack 56 years old at the time of drainage with 
a d. b. h. of 1.1 inches and a height of 10 feet. Seven years after 
drainage the tree was 2.6 inches in d. b. h. and 20 feet high and the 
volume had increased from .036 to .379 cubic feet. 

Drainage of swamps is not recommended until the area is ready 
for forest management and even then the drainage should be only 
enough to remove the superficial water. 
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“The Last Wilderness.’ By Salone Ellis. Small, Maynard Co., 
1925. Pages 365. 

This is a novel of conservation in the early days of the Olympic 
Forest Reserve, Washington. The word conservation was almost as 
little understood by some of the forest rangers of that early day as it 
was by the settlers and squatters in the heavy timber on the west side 
of the Olympic Peninsula. Rangers were new, and far between, 
national forests were new and not understood, inspectors and super- 
visors were untried and far away. The grabbing of natural resources 
by anyone and everyone was the accepted practice in much of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Into this picture comes a young forest school ranger, loaded with 
ideals and much book knowledge. Paul McIntyre, the hero, knew his 
Use Book well for he quotes pages of it—verbatim—to the squatters. 
He succeeds a ranger who had been transferred because of being 
accused of murdering a settler. Paul himself is shortly unjustly accused 
and tried for a similar offense. Hepsey Lee, a child of nature, the 
heroine of the story, is the best drawn character of the book. She 
struggles between her hatred of Paul, the outsider, the hated govern- 
ment man, and her growing love and admiration for him—with the 
usual story book finale. 

The author has some fine passages descriptive of the mystery, 
the beauty and charm of the heavy forest of the Olympic region. She 
herself lived for many years on a timber claim in that region and went 
through many similar experiences of which she writes. There is a vivid 
account of the big tornado of February, 1921, when over five billion 
feet of timber was thrown down within a few hours. Mrs. Ellis pub- 
lished “The Logger” in 1924, and is now writing a third forest story 
which will deal with the forest and the sawmill. 
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“Factors Determining Natural Reproduction of Longleaf Pine on 
Cut-Over Lands in La Salle Parish, Louisiana.” By Herman H. Chap- 
man, Bulletin No. 16, Yale University, pp. 1-35. 

This interesting preliminary study of longleaf pine reproduction 
and seed trees analyzes the sources of seeding, seed production, what 
happens to seedlings after germination, and gives a tentative answer 
to the questions (of such importance to southern timberland owners), 
“How many seed trees should I retain per acre after logging? What 
kind of trees should I retain? What will they cost?” In listing dam- 
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age to seedlings the author speaks of fire, grazing, grass brush and 
tree species competition, and most interesting of all, root competition 
of seed trees. The author concludes that the use of fire and the use 
of regulated grazing, will materially assist longleaf pine reproduction. 
For example, on page 21, he says, “The policy indicated is light graz- 
ing during the first summer after the establishment of the seedlings, 
increasing slightly the second year, and as heavy as possible at any 
time thereafter, since this reduces the fire hazard especially during the 
late summer and fall. Goat grazing is more dangerous and goats, or 
even cattle, should be restrained in early spring to prevent injury to 
the terminal shoots.” This is the first time that an attempt has been 
made to give definite figures on the number and size and general char- 
acter of longleaf pine seed trees: “The general conclusion is that 
not less than four seed trees between 13 and 16 inches in size are 
required, and that of these sizes the most economical seed bearer is 
a 13-inch tree from 40 to 60 feet high. . . . An investment of 
500 board feet per acre will be required.” 

Perhaps one reason why this little bulletin impresses the reviewer 
favorably is that it is the result of co-operation with Henry E. Hardtner 
over a period of more than ten years. Whether it is good policy or 
of practical application to use grazing and fire as an aid to reproduc- 


tion is a very serious and delicate problem. 
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“Types of Peat and Their Connection with Afforestation.” By 
A. C. Forbes. Empire Forestry Journal, Vol. 4, No. 2. 

The peats are classified into five kinds: (1) Turf peat which is a 
sod or mat of raw humus and living roots, (2) Heath peat or raw humus 
supporting heath vegetation which does not reach mineral soil, (3) 
Mountain peat developed under humid conditions at high elevations, 
(4) Sphagnum peat formed almost entirely from sphagnum and other 
moisture loving mosses, and (5) Marsh peat which is dead vegetable 
matter accumulated under water. Each kind is discussed as to its 
origin, characteristics and distribution, particularly in England and 
Ireland. 

It is estimated that there are no less than 10,000,000 acres of 
land covered with peat in Great Britain and Ireland exclusive of low- 
lying bogs. The greater part of this peat development has taken place 
during the last 2,000 to 3,000 years, probably since the climatic optimum 
of the Bronze Age. Forbes concludes that either the climate has be- 
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come more conductive to peat formation or the surface has become 
more sterile thru the leaching out of the salts and finer soil particles 
from the soil; and that probably both are responsible. He denies the 
truth of the statement which is often made that trees will not grow 
on peat unless their roots reach mineral soil by citing instances of 
splendid tree crops on marsh soils in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
as well as in other northern countries. 

Thousands of acres of sphagnum peat have been planted in Ireland - 
and it is concluded that sphagnum peat can be successfully planted only 
after a portion of it has been removed and the surface brought down 
to within three or four feet of the water table. Marsh peat is much 
more susceptible to profitable planting. Experiments are cited where 
plantings have been made on drained swamps and bogs with different 
surface treatments and fertilizing. The afforestation of the peat soils 
of Great Britain and Ireland is, considered to be a national problem 
especially since the poorer soils seem to cause peat formation and 
because the areas of peat soils seem to be increasing. 
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“Antagonism of the Walnuts (Juglans nigra L. and J. cinerea L.) 
in Certain Plant Associations.” By A. B. Massey. Phytopathology, 
Vol. 15,1925, pp. 773-784. 

This paper deals with the toxic action of walnut roots on certain 
agricultural and garden crops, as alfalfa, tomato, potato, etc. Refer- 
ence is made also to injury of apple trees by the black walnut. It is 
shown that affected plants are always in close contact with walnut roots, 
indicating that the toxic substance is not generally distributed in the 
soil around walnut trees, but is localized in the vicinity of the walnut 
roots. Although the toxic substance was not isolated, it is probably 
juglone, or some similar substance. 

The antagonism of the walnuts in certain plant associations should 
be of interest to foresters dealing with these trees in mixed stands. It 
is not at all improbable that similar reactions exist in natural stands in 
which walnuts occur. 
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“The Development of India’s Forest Resources.’ Compiled by the 
Economic Branch of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. Gov- 
ernment of India, Central Publication Branch, Calcutta, 39 pages, 12 


‘plates, 1925. 


This report deals with the activities of the Economic Branch of 
the Forest Research Institute. The Economic Branch is almost exactly 
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comparable to the Forest Products Laboratory in the- organization of 
the Forest Service, and it should be a matter of no little satisfaction to 
those who are responsible for the founding and development of the 
Forest Products Laboratory that the Economic Branch is patterned 
along identical lines. It is also significant that India has seen the ad- 
vantages and the necessity of correlating the work of the Economic 
Branch with the other branches of the Forest Research Institute, 
such as Silviculture, Forest Botany, etc. This fact should reassure 
American Foresters of the propriety and necessity of maintaining the 
Forest Products Laboratory as an integral part of the Forest Service. 

The subject matter is presented in eight sections, the first of which 
deals with the history of the Economic Branch which is of particular 
interest. This is followed by a short discussion of the activities of the 
Section of Wood Technology. Section III deals with Timber Testing; — 
Section IV with Wood Seasoning; Section V with Wood Preservation ; 
and Section VI with Paper Pulp. Minor Forest Products and Wood- 
working are treated in Sections VII and VIII respectively. 

Anyone interested in the development of forest utilization in India 
or in tropical timbers will find this report of considerable interest. 
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“Reforestation in Sardinia.” Société Foresti¢re de Franche-Comté, 
Dec. 1925, pp. 180-199. 

Those interested in planting technique should read the interesting 
article by M. H. Saur. Until comparatively recently plantations had 
been very unsuccessful, but within the past few years by using the 
“Allegretti method” excellent results have been obtained by broadcast 
sowing. The following advantages are claimed: Expense reduced one- 
third, larger area covered, technique simplified and the work made less 
arduous, success practically assured, absence of animal damage, impos- 
sibility of fire. The key to the new method is to take advantage of local 
protective cover. On ground already covered with brush, acorns are 
sown broadcast at the rate of five hectoliters per hectar. Immediately 
after this a crew of some 20 laborers, working in a row, work the soil 
to a depth of about five centimeters, covering the seed and clearing 
the brush. Behind this crew two men pile the brush and burn it. The 
space covered by the burned brush piles is then sown after the ground 
is thoroughly cooled off. This expensive method appears necessary 
when forests have been replaced by brush fields. The article quotes 
from Woolsey’s “French Forests and Forestry.” 
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Planting and nursery practice. 

Forbes, A. C. Forestry notes: being practical hints on the formation and 
management of plantations and shelter belts in Ireland. 31 p. illus., pl. 
Dublin, Pub. by the Stationery office, 1925. 
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Forest Protection 
ads 
arbey, A. Traité d’entomologie forestiére, 2nd edition. 749 p. illus. i 
Berger-Levrault, 1925. pa eee 

Gardner, J. C. M. _Identification of immature stages of Indian Cerambycidae, 
i Oe aie 17 p. pl. Calcutta, 1925, (Indian forest records, vol. 12, 
pt. 2. 

Hamilton, C. C. The boxwood leaf miner (Monarthropalpus buxi Labou.) 
28 p. illus. College Park, Md., 1925. (Maryland—Agricultural experiment 
station. Bulletin No. 272.) 

Fire. 

Canadian national railways. Minutes of forest protection meeting held at 
Toronto, Ont., on Feb. 14th, 1925. 79 p. Toronto, 1925. 

Canadian national railways. Minutes of forest protection meeting held at 
Winnipeg on Jan. 15th, 1925. 64 p. Winnipeg, 1925, 

Ottawa river forest protective association. Twelfth annual report, 1925. 22 p. 
Ottawa, 1926. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest service. When fire is banished 
from the land of the white oak. 10 p. illus. Wash., D. C., 1925. (Mis- 
cellaneous circular No. 53.) 


Forest Administration 
Massachusetts forestry association. State forests in Massachusetts. 4 p. map. 
Boston, 1925. (Bulletin 143.) 
Stuart, R. Y. Recreational use of Pennsylvania state forests. 10 p. Harris- 
burg, Pa. 1925. (Pennsylvania—Dept. of forests and waters. Circular 
30. 


Forest Engineering 
Kemp, R. C. and others. Aero-photo survey and mapping of the forests of the 
Irrawaddy delta. 43 p. pl, maps. Maymyo, 1925. (India-Burma—Forest 
dept. Burma forest bulletin No. 11.) 


Forest Utilization 

American walnut manufacturers’ association. American walnut for interior 
woodwork and paneling. 24 p. illus. Chicago, Ill., 1925, . 

Champly, R. Le travail du bois par les procédés modernes. 276 p. illus. 
Paris, Librairie centrale des sciences, 1925. 

New York state wood utilization conference. State-wide wood utilization con- 
ference, Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1925. 32 p. Albany, N. Y., 1925. (Em- 
pire state forest products association. Bulletin 22.) 

Lumber industry. 

Tate, I. N. Modern trends in the selling of lumber. 29 p. New Haven, Conn., 
1925. (Yale forest school. Lumber industry series, No. 6.) 

Auxiliary Subjects 

Conservation of natural resources. 

New York—Conservation commission. Fifteenth annual report, for the year 
1925. 270 p. illus. Albany, N. Y., 1926. 

Botany. ; ¢ é 

Cannon, W. A. and Free, E. E. Physiological features of roots, with especial 
reference to the relation of roots to aeration of the soil. 168 p. illus. 
Wash., D. C., 1925. (Carnegie institution of Washington. Publication No. 
368. ) 

Grazing. 

Talbot, M. W. Range watering places in the southwest. 44 p. illus., pl. Wash., 
D. C., 1926. (U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Dept. bulletin No. 1358.) 

Periodical Articles 

Miscellaneous periodicals. : Pee : 

American city, Dec., 1925—Airplane patrol has limited use in forest fire pro- 
tection in northeastern Minnesota, by R. M. Kerr, p. 658-9. 
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American motorist, Jan. 1926—Four national forests in Dixieland, by J. W. 
Brooks, p. 28, 30. 

Blue anchor, Dec. 1925—Wood for the nation, by P. G. Redington, p. 20, 58-9. 

Breeder’s gazette, Dec. 31, 1925.—Sheep in the national forests, by F. E. Betts, 
p. 856-7. 

Breeder’s gazette, Jan. 28, 1926—National forest grazing fees, by H. L. Parks, 

. 98-9, 101. 

Bulletin of the Pan American union, Feb. 1926.—Recent forestry congress in 
Brazil, p. 124-5. 

California countryman, Dec. 1925.--Our disappearing forest resources, by C. G. 
Dunwoody, p. 5, 20; Why a forestry education, by K. McLeod, p. 6, 21-2; 
Forests and agriculture, by E. I. Kotok, p. 7, 25; Save the forest, by A. 
Grasovsky, p. 8, 26; Lumber for the farmer, by E. Fritz, p. 9, 26; The 
plague of the white pine, by L. V. Harper, p. 10, 25; State forestry work 
in California, by M. B. Pratt, p. 11, 24; “Growing trees for growing chil- 
dren,” by W. G. Corbitt, p. 13, 23. 

Country life, London, Dec. 12, 1925.—Cypress in northern Italy, by E. H. M. Cox, 
p. 941-2, 

Farm and garden, Jan. 1926—Arizona trees, by A. J. Keen, p. 9. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Nov. 14, 1925.—Propagating Paulownia imperialis from 
root cuttings, by Kan Yashiroda, p. 388. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Dec. 12, 1925.—Notes on conifers: Abies lasiocarpa, by 
A. B. Jackson, p. 466-7; Roadside trees, by H. G. King, p. 467-8. 

Cer a ane Jan. 2, 1926.—Tree planting for shelter, by A. D. Webster, 
p. 14-15. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Jan. 9, 1926—The influence of prolonged daylight in the 
vegetative season on the quality of coniferous timber grown at high alti- 
tudes, by A. D. Richardson, p. 32. 

House and garden, Noy. 1925—From Australia come acacias, by E. W. Wilson, 
p. 92-3, 120-2. 

Industrial and engineering chemistry, Jan. 1926—Tannin content of western 
hemlock after immersion in sea water, by H. L. Templeton and E. C. 
Sherrard, p. 101-2. ‘ 

Journal of the Franklin institute, Novy. 1925—-A mathematical theory of the dry- 
ing of wood, by F. Tuttle, p. 609-14. 

Military engineer, Jan.—Feb. 1926.—Bridging the gap in timber shortage, by 
P. D. Kelleter, p. 42-5. 

Outdoor America, Jan. 1926.—The tree people, by W. S. Phillips, p. 8-9, 51; 
White pine, king of the forest, by J. C. Gilbert, p. 32-3, 68-70. 

Popular mechanics, Jan. 1926—Fortunes from tree stumps, p. 115-18. 

Science, Dec. 25, 1925.—The proposed national arboretum at Washington, by 
F, V. Coville, p. 579-81. 


Science, Jan. 1, 1926.—Influence of air and sunshine on the growth of trees, 
by W. J. Spillman, p. 18, 

Scientific monthly, Dec. 1925.—Fossil logs and nuts of hickory, by E. L. Troxell, 
p. 570-2; Spun logs, by E. E. Slosson, p. 629-33. 

U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Official record, Jan. 6, 1926—Will waive part of 
1926 grazing fees, p. 1-2. 

U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Official record, Jan. 13, 1926—Origin of “mahogany” 
explained, p. 5; Forest products laboratory work, p. 6. 

U.S. Dept. of agriculture. Official record, Jan. 20, 1926—Extension workers 
in forestry meet, p. 1, 6; Proposed plans for arboretum, p. 1-2. 

oe work, Feb. 1926.—Rubber: a national problem, by H. Mingos, p. 396- 


Yale alumni weekly, Jan. 8, 1926.—The Yal 


e demonstrati 
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Trade journals and commerce reports. 

American lumberman, Jan. 2, 1926—Lumber standardization, by A. T. Upson, 
p. 38; Timber insurance, by W. F. Shaw, p. 40-1; American standard 
lumber, by H. G. Uhl, p. 41; Safe methods of operating mechanical skidder, 
by J. H. Dickinson, p. 56-7, 71. : 

American lumberman, Jan. 9, 1926.—Chicago lumber receipts and shipments, 
p. 38-9; Lumber prices and other prices in 1925, by J. L. Snider, p. 40 
American lumberman, Jan. 16, 1926.—Reforestation and the lumber industry, 

by J. W. Watzek, p. 58. 

American lumberman, Jan. 30, 1926—Use of short lengths saves lumber and 
labor costs, p. 55. 

Barrel and box, Jan. 1926—The plywood box from the log to the finished prod- 
uct, by H. N. Knowlton, p. 11-12; Hoop tests for cooperage, by C. M. 
Bonnell, p. 20-2. 

Canada lumberman, Jan. 15, 1926—Canada’s new forests extend over wide 
area, by C. D. Howe, p. 32-3. 

Four L lumber news, Jan. 1926—Trees: a study for lumbermen—Douglas fir, 
by E. J. Hanzlik, p. 14-15, 27. 

Hardwood record, Jan. 10, 1926—Kiln drying in relation to decay, by N. L. 
Johnson, p. 18-22. : 

Lumber manufacturer and dealer, Jan. 8, 1926.—The timber supply problem 
and the individual Seti by W. B. Greeley, p. 59; Financing the forest, 
by L. A. Lamb, p. 74-5. 

pee Sr Reet ak and dealer, Jan. 22, 1926.—Keeping ladders safe and costs 
down, problem linked with spruce scarcity, by J. E. Gatewood, p. 21-2. f 

Lumber trade journal, Jan. 15, 1926.—Some aspects of state forestry work in 
the south, by C. Jones, p. 11, 28; Millions of pine rootlets being transplanted, 

R25: ; ; 

Pade world review, Dec. 25, 1925.—The British Columbia situation reviewed, 
by P. Z. Caverhill, p. 38-9; Fire review for 1925, by R. H. Chapler and 
R. V. Stuart, p. 39-40; Humidity studies and predicting fire weather, by W. 
B. Osborne, p. 41; Private forest investigations in four states, by N. G. 
Jacobson, p. 45-7; Professor Filibert Roth, p. 65; Division of forest land 
ownership: public acquisition, by W. B. Greeley, p. 48-9; Localizing forest 
policies, by E. B. Birmingham, p. 49-50. 

Paper mill and wood pulp news, Dec. 19, 1925—Development of the rayon 
(artificial silk) industry, by M. G. Luft, p. 2, 14-18. : 

Paper trade journal, ise ee 1925.—Papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus), by 

mW Krueger ps -28, SU: fe +18 

pape: trade seeal, ee 31, 1925.—The composition of lignin, by L. P. Zhereb- 
off, p. 47-58. ; 

Paper Pie journal, Jan. 7, 1926—The growth of paper making, by D. C. 
Everest, p. 39-44. 

Paper trade foal: re: 14, 1926—Wood pulp paper, 1800 A. D., by W. G. 

Naughton, p. 44-5. 

Pe a ens age h A of Canada, Dec. 17, 1925——Robert Henry Campbell 
and his work, by F. H. Byshe, p. 1490-4. 

Rayon, Dec. 15, 1925.—How rayon and silk are made, by W. J. Baxter, p. 8-9. 33. 

Southern lumberman, Jan. 16, 1926.—The federal government’s policy for south- 
ern national forests, by W. B. ern p. 35-6; Diameter limit cutting in 

ine, by R. D. Forbes, p. 36-7. ; 
ee, Jan. 30, 1926.—Influence of fires on growth of pine, by 
B. H. Paul, p. 41; Forestry in the development of the south, by 
Hall, p. 44; Forestry and the lumber industry, by E. F. Allison, p. 44-5; The 
forest experiment ea p. 45; The United Kingdom market for oak, 
_ E. Boadle, p. 48, 50. ; 

Bee ds SS tPrAL Dec. 19, 1925.—Wood block paving, p. 1885. y 

Timber trades journal, Dec. 26, 1925.—The mahogany and cedars ae aes uras, 
p. 1962-3; Defects and diseases of timber trees, by A. Carr, p. : 
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Timber trades journal, Jan. 2, 1926—-Commercial aspect of forestry: natural 
and artificial seasoning, by A. L. Howard, p. 13-14. 

Timber trades journal, Jan. 9, 1926—Historical survey of the use of native 
timber, by H. G. Turner, p. 81-8. 

Timberman, Jan. 1926.—Logging amid the bandits of south China, by J. J. 
Carroll, p. 38-9; Depreciation in river logs, by M. Bradner, p. 42, 44; 
Progressive Philippine mill, p. 45, 48; The need for research in forestry, 
by R. Zon, p. 50-4; Growing rubber in the Philippines, by A. H. Muzzal, 
p. 56; General aspects of tropical timber exploitation, by A. W. Betts, p. 
64; Progress in forest fire fighting methods and equipment, by S. Buck 
and others, p. 79-80; Philippine forestry bureau, by F. Tamesis, p. 94; Is 
the Christmas tree industry a menace, p. 166, 168; Grazing on logged-off 
lands, by R. S. Bacon, p. 178, 180; Senator Capper’s new forest conservation 
bill, p. 188, 190; Observations on log marking, by W. H. Swalwell, p. 198, 
200. 

U. S. commerce report, Jan. 11, 1926.—The wood container requirements of our 
export trade, by H. H. Steidle, p. 73-4; Canadian lumber exports by prov- 
inces, by L. W. Meekins, p. 74. 

U. S. commerce report, Jan. 18, 1926——The pulp and paper industry of France, 
by N. S. Meese, p. 129-31; United States lumber export trade maintained: 
imports gain, p. 135-6. 

U. S. commerce report, Feb. 1, 1926—United Kingdom lumber trade in 1925 
and outlook for 1926, by A. E. Boadle, p. 262-3. 


Veneers, Jan. 1926—Okoume or Gaboon mahogany, by S. J. Record, p. 22-4. 


West coast lumberman, Jan. 1, 1926—Union Pacific specifications for Douglas 
Mig, 10, OU 3% O45 


Wood working industries, Jan. 1926—Some improvements in hot-press bend- 
ing, by T. R. C. Wilson, p. 12-17; New toughness machine is aid in wood 
selections, by L. J. Markwardt, p. 31-4. 

Forest journals. 


Allgemeine forst-und jagdzeitung, Oct. 1925—Die entwicklung des hGheren 
forstlichen unterrichts in Baden und sein einfluss auf die badische forst- 
wirtschaft, by Gretsch, p. 385-400; Gedanken tiber die anpassung der forst- 
einrichtung an die modernen forderungen des waldbaues im gebirge, by H. 
Hufnagl, p. 400-7; Waldwirtschaft und bodenreinertragslehre, by Kennel, 
p. 407-12; Die Douglasie in ihrer heimat und in Mitteleuropa, by J. Pod- 
Sees p. 412-19; Douglasienanbau im Biidinger stadtwald, by Spengler, 
p. 420-1. 


Allgemeine forst-und jagdzeitung, Nov. 1925——Sind Hundeshagens allgemeine 
lehren tber die nattirliche verjiingung reiner hochwaldbestande originar, 
by Seeger, p. 425-38; Richtlinien fiir die erzichung und verjiingung der 
hochwaldungen in Baden, by H. Hausrath, p. 438-44; Massenvermchrung 
von forstschadlingen und vermutliche ursachen, by Petith, p. 444-6; Was 
ist die ursache der massenvermehrung der insekten, by F. Lautenbach, p. 
ene Die organisierte bekampfung von waldbranden durch flugzeuge, p. 
447-8. 


Allgemeine forst-und jagdzeitung, Dec. 1925——Graphische bestandsanalyse, by W. 
ce p. 405-80; Waldreinertrag und bodenreinertrag, by H. Ktinanz, p. 
481-7, 

American forests and forest life, Jan. 1926.—The new public lands controversy, 
by H. S. Graves, p. 3-8, 63-4; Harbored foes of the forest, by R. D. Forbes, 
p. 12-15, 44; Trees and taxes, by T. M. Knappen, p. 22-4; The little aspen 
tree, by J. A. Knoll, p. 30; The gallantry of trees, by S. P. Thew, p. 31-5; 
American oil from Chinese trees, by G. H. Dacy, p. 37-9; “Fire weather 
ahead,” p. 42; Filibert Roth: an appreciation, by G. H. Collingwood, p. 43-4; 
Comment on the wilderness plan, p. 45-7. 
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Australian forestry journal, Nov. 15, 1925—Federal forestry policy, by C. Lane- 
Poole, p. 284-97; Protection from beetle depredations of timber while sea- 
soning, by W. W. Froggatt, p. 298-9; Forest insects, No. 14: the great pine 
weevil, Eurhamphus fasciculatus Shuchard, by W. W. Froggatt, p. 299-302; 
Conversion of second-grade eucalyptus forests to pine forests, by P. R. 
Sims, p. 306-7; The forest formations of Western Australia, No. 14: the 
Kimberley savannah woodland, by C. A. Gardner, p. 309-12; Australian trees 
in Mediterranean lands, by H. Mackay, p. 314-15. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de Belgique, Dec. 1925.—Le prix du 
bois en 1925, by E. Rosseels, p. 669-77; Les foréts du Bajocien en Belgique, 
by E. Provis, p. 677-83; Le mouvement forestier colonial, by G. Delevoy, 
p. 684-90. 

Forstarchiv, Noy. 15, 1925—Das urwaldproblem, by K. Rubner, p. 145-51, 

Forstarchiv, Dec. 1, 1925-—Die unterschiede schwerer und leichter béden in 
physikalischer beziehung und ihre bedeutung fiir die waldbauliche praxis, 
by J. Bungert, p. 161-5; Holzréhren-bohrer, by E. Mahler, p. 166-7; Zur 
verbreitung des Ips typographus und Ips cembrae in mitteleuropdischen 
waldungen, by J. Komarek, p. 858-65. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Dec. 15, 1925—Zur kritik des badischen 
femelschlages, by Seeger, p. 877-91. 

Illustrated Canadian forest and outdoors, Jan. 1926—How it’s done in Finland, 
by C. A. Schenck, p. 7-9, 53; The pines of Oka, by G. Pearson, p. 13-15; 
Mine and timber in the far north, by T. H. Ainsworth, p. 19-20; “Fire- 
proofing” a forest, by R. Black, p. 21-3; New Zealand leads in forestry, by 
J. W. Dafoe, p. 24; The why of the prairie, by A. Mitchell, p. 28-9; The 
contribution of R. H. Campbell to the forestry profession, by T. W. Dwight, 
p. 32-3; Our wooden world, by A. H. Richardson, p. 41-2. 

Indian forester, Dec. 1925.—Air reconnaissance of the forests of south Tenas- 
serim division, p. 593-9; A hybrid Terminalia, and some general remarks 
on tree hybrids, by R. N. Parker, p. 599-603; Local seeds v. foreign seeds, 
by B. S. Gupta, p. 603-4; Cultivation of lac in the Khasi hills, Assam, by 
F. T., p. 614-15; Silviculture and the application of the silvicultural systems 
in Austria and Bohemia, by M. Zia-ul-Haq, p. 616-24; Sir William Schlich, 
p. 625-32; Fungus attack in Changa Manga, by R. N. Parker, p. 636-30. 

Journal forestier suisse, Dec. 1925—Produits principaux et produits accessoires 
en relation avec les modes de traitement, by H. Biolley, p. 261-5; La forét a 
Vexposition nationale d’agriculture en 1925, 4 Berne, by F. Aubert, p. 265-9. 

Journal forestier suisse, Jan. 1920—Etat actuel de l’aménagement des foréts 
publiques en Suisse, by H. Badoux, p. 1-5; La Bulgarie forestiére, by T. 
Zachareiff, p. 6-10. 

Journal of forestry, Jan. 1926—Man, teacher, and leader: Filibert Roth, p. 2-3, 
12-18; Our Society’s aims, by S. T. Dana, p. 4-11; Drainage of swamp lands 
for forestry purposes, by G. Lundberg, p. 19-37 i The importance of seed 
source and the possibilities of forest tree breeding, by J. Roeser, Jr., p. 
38-51; Garden cities in forest wilds, by E. L. Chicanot, p. 52-9; A new 
method for laying off rectangular sample plots, by A. C. Thrupp, 2 nee 

rly journal of forestry, Jan. 1926—Sir William Schlich’s work in India 

aes Bein, by R. S. Troup, p. 9-11; Mr. James Sykes Gamble, 1 IR Shs, LOM 

W., Dallimore, p. 15-16; State control of private forests in Finland, by E. 

Saari, p. 17-23; Economic forestry, by T. H. F. Addie, p. 24-9; Methods 

of rabbit catching in East Anglia, by J. McDougall, p. 30-2; Marketing of 

home-grown timber, by W. H. Lovegrove, p. 33-7; The larch, by R. Burton, 

p. 47-50; Royal Welsh agricultural society forestry exhibition, by F. H. O 
Smith, p. 103-10. 
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Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, Dec. 1925—Die um- und neubauten 
der Eidgendssischen technischen hochschule in Zirich, by H. Knuchel, p. 
341-6; Die gruppe “forstwirtschaft und jagd” an der Schweizerischen anstel- 
lung fiir landwirtschaft, forstwirtschaft unf gartenbau in Bern, by W. 
Nageli, p. 361-4; Das “forstliche lehrrevier” und der kanton Ziirich, by T. 
Weber, p. 364-71, 

Tree talk, winter, 1926—Some data on elm trunk canker, by A, W. Dodge, p. 4-6; 
Tree surgery and food production, by F. A. Bartlett, p. 11-16; Pruning, by 
W, B. Mix, p. 17-18; Cutting cordwood; saving forests, by GA. Cromie, 
D; BAS. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst-und jagdwesen, Noy. 1925.—Die stockrodung auf talsand- 
béden in bodenphysikalischer beziehung, by J. Bungert, p. 641-64, 


NOTES 


PROGRAM FOR WORLD’S FORESTRY CONGRESS 


The organizing committee of the World’s Forestry Congress has 


decided to hold six sessions for the consideration of topics. Since 
not more than two of the four sections into which the Congress is 
divided will be in session at the same time, this permits three meetings 
to a Section. As indicated in the following program, the committee 
has chosen three principal subjects to be considered in each Section, 
one for each session, with not more than three secondary subjects 
which will be taken up if time permits. 


— 


1S) 


— 
. 


on 


dey : SECTION I. 
Principal subjects. 


Methods in international forestry statistics. 

International collaboration for the advance of silviculture. 

State intervention in the management of forests belonging to pri- 
vate owners. 

Subsidiary subjects. 

Revenue from forests and taxation. 

Long term forestry credit. 

Guiding principles for the technique of silvicultural experiment. 


Erie : SECTION II. 
Principal subjects. 


Unification of measurements, commercial usages, and classifica- 
tions in the international timber trade. 

Manufacture of mechanical and chemical wood pulp. 

Resin industry. 

Subsidiary subjects. 

Unification of the customs classification of timber. 


sea! : SECTION III. 
Principal subjects. 


Present tendencies in forest management. 
The re-afforestation of bare lands. 
Results of experimental work in the introduction of exotic forest 
species into different countries. 

Subsidiary subjects. 

Collection and preservation of the seed of forest trees. 
The cork oak. 

Methods of wood carbonization. 
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5 : SECTION IV. 
Principal subjects. 


Control of torrent waters. 
Artificial lakes in relation to afforestation. 
3. The forest, reserves of tropical countries. 

Subsidiary subjects. 
4. International organization of insect pests control. 
Damage caused by winds and systems of protection. 
6. Improvement of pasture lands. 


| OE ol 


on 


SECOND NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
January 20-21, 1926 


One of the outstanding features of this conference was the exten- 
sive attendance showing the wide interest which the subject of outdoor 
recreation holds for organizations interested in recreation, conserva- 
tion, and social welfare activities. A few of the nationally known 
foresters present were H. H. Chapman, Philip W. Ayres, Harris A. 
Reynolds, R. S. Kellogg, E. T. Allen, R. Y. Stuart, W. T. Cox, and 
several men from the Washington office of the Forest Service, among 
whom were W. B. Greeley, J. H. Hatton, and L. F. Kneipp. 

The divergent interests in this field of outdoor recreation are 
being harmonized and adjusted through the program fostered by this 
national conference. One of the examples of this feature of the work 
of the conference was pointed out by Colonel Greeley in his brief 
remarks in which he told of the work of the co-ordinating committees 
on National Park-National Forest Boundaries asking the representatives 
meeting at this conference to abide by the recommendations made by 
this co-ordinating committee. 

A noticeable effort was made on the part of the officials of the 
national conference to enlarge its machinery and fortify its power by 
a proposal of the appointment of state committees on outdoor recrea- 
tion comparable to the national committee. It is very probable that 
this recommendation will be carried out and the governors of the sev- 
eral states will be asked to make such appointments. 

Another noticeable feature of the conference was that all important 
conservation movements attempted to get the approval of the confer- 
ence. This was well brought out in the resolutions which were passed. 
One of the aims of the conference is to serve as the Washington head- 
quarters for associations and organizations interested in recreation and 
conservation. It was stressed by several of the prominent speakers, 
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and noticeably by the chairman of the conference, that in this promo- 
tion of outdoor recreation it became a matter of the state’s responsi- 
bility rather than the state’s rights. 

At the end of the conference there was a heroic effort made on 
the part of several delegates to have stressed more strongly the idea 
that the entire program of this national conference should feature the 
human welfare interest in the use of public lands rather than so much 
attention being given to the acquisition of areas, abatement of the 
pollution of streams, etc. It was finally brought out by the leaders of 
the conference that it was well understood that while this was not 
always mentioned it was the entire reason for the existence of the 
conference. 

FRANKLIN Moon. 


CURRENT STUMPAGE PRICES IN MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota State Forest Service has recently compiled, from 
information furnished by its local rangers, the prevailing stumpage 
prices for the state. These are actual going prices furnished by men 
familiar with local markets and are given in the accompanying table: 


AVERAGE STUMPAGE PRICES FOR MINNESOTA 
February, 1926 


Per Cord Per M Beare Feet 

Species Range Average Range verage 
White aval INPomiEn? Leen 650 ennooodoe aie $6.00-$14.00 $8.50 
(ecle TBieEeea sone moceaesonee $0.20-$2.00 $1.00 2.00- 6.00 3.75 
Smee, f Sroc ooo npomoiccacr 1.00- 2.50 2.00 3.50- 6.00 5.00 
Bal Sata eee ees ole eicle foloveue = 8 25- 1.50 .90 2.00- 3.00 DL 
Do pple amr tite: mia erslesraie > .25- 1.00 YS 1.00- 3.00 2.25 
BytREN Soucre 55). rece eR Ore .40- 1.25 .90 2.00- 10.00 4.50 
meee boounnecooonocsoae .25- 1.50 80 2.00- 4.00 2.75 
CRUE eS os OCOD eae or TaD 1.00- 3.00 1A) 2.00- 6.00 4.25 
lay ehOOGS oooconmomecde avaee .20- 1.00 70 3.00- 15.00 8.25 


These prices are all for stumpage; logs cut and cordwood piled 
bring correspondingly higher prices. The Cloquet Forest Experiment 
Station, for instance, cuts logs and pulpwood during the winter and 
this year receives the following prices delivered at Cloquet: Logs, 
$24 per M for jack pine and $26 per M for white and Norway pine; 
pulpwood, $7 a single cord for jack pine and $22 a double cord for 
spruce. 

Much of the jack pine and popple cut in Minnesota is consumed 
by box factories and lath mills while most of the rest goes into pulp- 
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wood and some is cut into lumber. Over 50,000 cords of these species 
are used annually in one locality alone and this is hauled largely by 
truck for distances up to 20 miles with an average haul of 10 to 
12 miles. Utilization is close as a minimum diameter of five inches 
is allowed for box boards, four inches for lath bolts, and three inches 
for pulpwood. It is interesting also that white birch ties in some 
places now bring higher prices than tamarack which until this year has 
always been the desired species for this use. This is due to the fact 
that white birch is now treated with preservatives and since it is a 
harder wood than tamarack it makes better ties. 

The demand for cordwood and timber in Minnesota this year is 
not brisk and this condition is reflected in the prices which are rather 
low. Many of the mills are well stocked with wood supplies and are 
not purchasing on the market their usual amounts. 

. A. E. WAcKERMAN. 


PACK GIVES DEMONSTRATION FOREST TO UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A demonstration forest of a million and a half board feet of timber 
on the Rainier National Park Highway, to serve as a “show window” 
of the science of forestry, and as a field laboratory in the study of 
forest technology, has been given to the College of Forestry of the 
University of Washington, by Dr. Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lakewood, 
New Jersey, President of the American Tree Association, according 
to announcement by President Henry Suzzallo yesterday. 

The tract is located at LaGrande, Washington, adjoining the 
highway. 

This is the third gift of the kind made by Dr. Pack during the 
last few months, similar gifts having been made to the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse and to Yale University. 

The purpose of this gift, according to Dean Hugo Winkenwerder 
of the College of Forestry, is to further general interest in reforesta- 
tion through a public demonstration of scientific forestry, and as a 
field laboratory for the College of Forestry. 

“The tract selected will serve this purpose admirably,” Dean Wink- 
enwerder said. “It is located on one of the principal traveled highways 
of the West and has a frontage on the highway of approximately 
one mile, presenting to the view of the passing public an area of second 
growth timber, one of virgin Douglas fir forest, and one that has been 
logged and burned over. Each of these areas will require different 
treatment and all are plainly visible from the highway.” 
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Dr. Pack’s idea of placing forestry in “a show window” where the 
passing public can readily see how science does it is a novel one, 
according to Dean Winkenwerder. 

“Tt is a new idea in advertising a big national problem,” he declared. 
“In its plan of development the College of Forestry will show the 
various problems involved in the handling of Douglas fir forests. 
Everything from nursery practice, planting, and the problems of natural 
regeneration to the handling of second growth forests for continuous 
production will be illustrated. Properly placarded with labels that will 
explain just what is being done, it will attract widespread public interest. 
This is particularly true in the state of Washington where the last 
stands of the nation’s virgin forests are now being rapidly exhausted 
and where the awakening of public interest in the problems is so sorely 
needed. To those who may be able to visit the tract from time to 
time the development of the forest should arouse a sustained interest 
that will grow from year to year. The University will maintain a 
ranger on the ground during the summer months to act as fire guard 
and as guide to conduct visitors over the ground. 


CONTROLLED BURNING IN BRITISH INDIA 
Fditor: 

Many thanks for yours of the 10th July and for getting “The 
Role of Fire in the California Pine Forests” sent me. It has just 
arrived and is most interesting. JI see that controlled burning has not 
helped much there. I hope we shall find conditions more favorable 
here. Pinus longifolia, our long leaved pine, develops a very thick 
fire resistant bark nad evidently suffers less from light fires than the 
California pines. I don’t think I have ever seen in our pines the under 
bark damage in old trees. It occurs in younger trees and I have now 
a second growth uniform stand, which passed through a very severe 
hot weather fire and has about 75 per cent of the stems with the under 
bark and cambium killed on one side and a race proceeding between 
occlusion and decay. ; 

Also we get the base of stem damage in big trees started by a 
fire when some fallen log had rolled down hill and lodged there. This 
was very common and after fellings now we remove all such logs. We 
also pile and burn slash in regeneration fellings. Another factor with 
us is that we have to provide for grazing, so we have got to make 
the best we can out of the problem and drop ideals. 
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I’m going to collect my divisional forest officers this fall for two 
or three days and experiment with controlled burning and try and 
work out the technique. 

Yours sincerely, 
Neint al; F. CANNING. 
August, 1925. 
FORESTRY AND ITS PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


Japan, according to an official bulletin recently issued by the 
Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agriculture and Commerce, at 
Tokyo, is richer in relative area of forests to total area than America 
or any European country. There are 109,992,128 acres of land cov- 
ered with forests. The complete area of Japan is 170,725,000 acres. 
Thus, 65 per cent of this entire country is in forests. Ownership of 
land is divided into five heads. The crown, or the imperial household, 
owns 3,463,280 acres; the state possesses 57,878,450 acres; the public, 
11,176,020 acres; shrines and temples, 314,742 acres, and private own- 
ership has 38,383,965 acres. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA FORESTRY LOAN FUND 


The alumni, facuity, and students of the Division of Forestry, 
University of California have recently created a loan fund for worthy 
students and named it in honor of Professor Walter Mulford. The 
income from the fund will be available for students to use in paying 
the expenses of their summer in the school camp which is work re- 
quired for graduation. The fund was announced in November shortly 
before Professor Mulford left for a year in Europe which he will spend 
in studying forestry questions which have a bearing on California’s 
problems. 


NATURAL REPRODUCTION AFTER FOREST FIRES IN NORTHERN IDAHO 


An intensive study was made of natural restocking by arborescent 
seedlings on burned forest areas in the Western white pine type in 
Idaho. These areas had burned severely, some only once, uthers twice, 
during the unusually bad fire seasons of 1910 and 1919. Where the 
double fires occurred there were practically no green trees left over 
large stretches of country and it was a matter of importance to discover 
if such large denuded tracts were seeding in again or whether it would 
be necessary to plant young trees. Incidentally, other outstanding 
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consequences of serious forest fires of a sweeping nature such as the 
amount of site and soil deterioration, and erosion were observed. The 
methods of study were for two men to run count strips in various 
directions and at different elevations and to determine by actual counts 
of the seedlings as well as by a study of the age of these seedlings 
and their distribution or relation to parent trees, the manner in which 
reproduction comes about subsequent to such large burns. It was found 
that the large double burn of 1910 and 1919 contained a few seedlings 
on the protected north and east slopes but practically none on the 
warmer and drier south and west aspects. The seedlings found on 
the north aspects showed clearly their relation to the trees which had 
survived the 1910 burn but which succumbed in 1910. Many such 
having been veteran larch trees which resist fire quite well due to their 
heavy bark. On the better sites double burned acres contained also 
white pine seedlings in spots which were remnants of the general 
good restocking that took place subsequent to the 1910 fire. Such 
groups, though relatively rare, will become a means of natural seeding 
within 20 years. Occasional groups of live trees have survived the 
first and second burns of 1910 and 1919 and these are now functioning 
as seed trees for the double burn but restocking is taking place only 
to the northward and eastward and then only on less critical sites 
such as lower slopes and flats or north and east aspects. On these 
double burns the lower south aspects present the most adverse condi- 
tions for natural restocking in that the finer particles of soil are leach- 
ing and washing down into the creeks, leaving a residue of much fine 
rock material which becomes quite dry and warm in midsummer thereby 
rendering natural as well as artificial restocking extremely slow and 
uncertain. 

Not infrequently a heavy sod is formed on these lower exposed 
slopes, which is also a great hindrance in the way of natural restock- 
ing. In the case of single burns and those which were repeated at 
intervals of forty years and more natural restocking is generally satis- 
factory, showing a healthy proportion of Western white pine. Such 
areas, however, as have burned only once, present a serious fire menace 
in the great quantity of dead standing and down trees. Age counts 
on such seedlings as appear after the single burn indicate that the 
time for the bulk of the seedlings to appear stretches over a period of 
five years and that the greatest number of the seedlings were established 
during the fourth and fifth year following the fire. Aside from occa- 
sional gullying on lower parts of draws these double burns show on 
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the whole very little erosion. Light seeded species of goldenrod, ever- 
lasting willow, fire weed, etc., are quick to cover the double burn. This 
first stage of succession is followed by brushy growth of maple, alder, 
June berry, snow brush and scrub maple, and these are very effective 
in holding the soil in place, in building it up by means of leaf mould 
and in sheltering the natural seedlings of conifers which eventually 
reclaim the land and form the final stage in the cycle of succession. 
J. A. Larsen. 


COMPARISON OF CALIPER AND DIAMOND TAPE MEASUREMENTS OF 
SECOND-GROWTH LOBLOLLY PINE 


In connection with the remeasurement of the permanent sample 
plots in Icbloily pine in Maryland, a series of d. b. h. measurements 
were made on 90 trees with calipers and diameter tape. The tape 
readings were compared with the average of two caliper readings at 
right angles. For the range of diameters covered—up to 14 inches— 
no appreciable difference in readings was found. The aggregate of 
the basal areas from the tape measurements was 0.01 per cent higher 
than the aggregate from the caliper measurements. The differences 
by inch-classes were uniformly small and showed no tendency to in- 
crease with d. b. h. 

L. H. REINEKE 


STUDYING THE POSSIBILITY OF LOCAL SUPPLIES FOR IOWA’S WOOD-USING 
INDUSTRIES 


Iowa always has had a considerable number of wood-using indus- 
tries. At one time considerable material for these came from Iowa 
woodlots, but very little comes from that source now. Iowa has about 
two and one-half million acres of land best suited to tree growth and 
many of these acres now contain timber stands; a few are good, but 
most are culled, in small areas and material poor in quality. 

To ascertain the possibilities of getting the wood-using plants in 
touch with quantities and kinds of materials they can use economically 
is a problem now being studied by the Forestry Department of Iowa 
State College. The work is in charge of Mr. C. L. Harrison, a graduate 
research fellow. 

The investigation will follow three major lines. First is a survey 
of wood-using industries to determine whether or not they would use 
local materials, if so what they would require, and what their ideas are 
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concerning the problems of producing that material on the average 
farm woodlot in this state. Second will be a rather intensive survey 
of possibly one or two counties in the best woodlot section of the state 
to ascertain the possibilities of interesting owners in managing their 
woodlots for proper production and the possibilities of co-operative 
sawing and loading of wood products to overcome the quantity problem. 
Third will be a campaign to urge small sawmill operators to use more 
care in operating and to give them information as to proper lumber 
grades and standards with a view to producing a quality of product 
acceptable to the wood users. 

To date the results from the first phase of investigation are very 
encouraging. There is a hearty co-operation on the part of wood- 
using industries in furnishing information and a decided opinion that 
‘they would use local material if put up in quantity and quality that 
would meet their needs. 

When finished this work no doubt will be one of the most helpful 
things ever done toward solving the woodlot problem in Iowa. 

I. T. Bove. 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


The Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, 18 East 41st Street, New York City, is revising its list of con- 
sulting foresters in the United States and would be glad to obtain 
brief statements as to membership of firms of consulting foresters, the 
type of work in which they specialize, and the regions in which they 


work. 
D. A. CROCKER. 


DEFECTIVE COPIES OF FEBRUARY JOURNAL WILL BE REPLACED 


The attention of the Editor has been called to a number of copies of 
the Journal in which some pages were missing due to a mistake which 
occurred in the assembling room of the publishers. Those who received 
such defective copies can get complete copies by informing the Editor. 
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MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN FORESTERS, FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, 
WISCONSIN, DECEMBER 16 anv 17, 1925 


Morning Session, December 16 


The meeting was called to order at 9:15 A. M. by the President, 
S. T. Dana. In the absence of the Secretary, C. R. Tillotson was 
elected Secretary pro tem. Reading of the minutes of the 1924 annual 
meeting was dispensed with. 

A resolution on the death of Professor Filibert Roth was approved 
and a copy ordered sent to Mrs. Roth. 

The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and the members 
of the Council in Charge of Admissions were presented. These were 
followed by the address of the President, and the report of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The following papers were then read: 

“The Interdependence of Utilization and Silviculture,’ by C. P. Clapp, 
“The Role of Utilization in a National Forest Policy,’ by C. P. 

Winslow, 

“Recent Developments in Forest Products Reasearch in Relation to 

Forestry,” by John D. Rue. 

In discussing Mr. Clapp’s paper, Mr. Fritz emphasized the close 
relationship between forest engineering and silviculture, and expressed 
the belief that the same amount of money spent in logging measures 
to protect small growth would be more effective than planting the 
land after more destructive logging methods have stripped it of young 
timber. He is undertaking studies to learn how logging practice in 
the redwood stands can be modified to prevent devastation. Mr. 
Preston stressed the point that good silviculture does not necessarily 
result from good utilization. Utilization will, more or less, take care 
of itself; silviculture is the big problem. Mr. Zon detailed the problem 
in mixed hardwoods and hemlock in the Lake States and described 
briefly the experiment under way at the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station to determine the cost of logging small versus large 
timber, the grades of lumber secured from various sized logs, etc. 
He has tentatively come to the conclusion that timber operators are 
losing money on small logs. 
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In the discussion of Mr. Winslow’s paper, the President brought 
out the fact that the Executive Council regards more effective forest 
utilization as being on a par with increased forest production as a 
measure of forest conservation, but believes that a formal statement 
to that effect, such as was suggested at the last annual meeting, would 
appear somewhat forced, is unnecessary, and might be misinterpreted. 
Mr. Richards approved the idea of wood utilizating plants making 
better use of the raw material; but emphasized the point that in the 
future forest lands must be handled to the best advantage of the timber 
as a crop, with utilization a secondary consideration. 

In the discussion following Mr. Rue’s paper, Mr. Tiemann brought 
out the paradox that we are striving for conservation, or silviculture, 
on the one hand and close utilization on the other. He believes that 
we are most interested in close utilization of virgin timber and con- 
servation of young timber. Mr. Preston urged caution against sweep- 
ing statements as to the possibility of substituting hardwoods for 
spruce in the making of high grade paper. 

Dr. Navarro de Andrade, Chief Forester, Paulista Railroad 
Company, for the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, gave a short but very 
interesting talk on the forestry situation in Brazil. He stated that 
there are more than 450 tree species in Brazil, of which little is known 
concerning silviculture and utilization. There are one million square 
miles of forest in northern Brazil but the best species, parana pine 
and mahogany, are found in the southern and central parts. He 
deprecated the fact that more American foresters have not visited 
Brazil, and emphasized the need for the United States to send men 


there. 
Afternoon Session, Decesnber 16 


The business part of the afternoon session was devoted to the 

reading and discussion of the following reports: 

Committee on History, 

Committee on Classification of Forestry Literature, 

Editorial Board, 

Committee on Sections, 

Denver Section, 

Committee on Meetings, 

Committee on International Relations in Forestry, 

Committee on Forestry Terminology, 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution. 
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The statement from the Denver Section (printed in the January 
issue of the Journal) brought forth the comment that it was a dis- 
appointment, smacks of provincialism and unprofessionalism, and makes 
it appear that those endorsing it have not sold forestry to themselves. 
Emphasis was laid on the fact that the members of the Society will 
not get more out of it than they are willing to put into it, and that 
the Sections must take leadership in their own regions. 

Mr. Fritz suggested that the chairmen of the local Sections be 
notified by the Secretary when members are delinquent in their dues, 
and that chairmen of local Sections notify each other when men move 
from one Section to another. Mr. Kelleter stressed the need of hav- 
ing the Sections see to it that men in their territories who are elected 
to the National Society accept election promptly when notified of it. 

Mr. Chapman suggested the desirability of more specific notice of 
the annual meetings considerably in advance of the meetings. Mr. 
Richards made the point that the time of the annual meeting, usually 
in December, is not the best date. He believes it desirable to hold 
the meetings at a time when those in attendance can get into the field 
and learn something of local forestry conditions. 

Mr. Redington and Mr. Fritz invited the Society to meet in San 
Francisco, in 1926, and guaranteed a good attendance and a good 
time. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:30 P. M. for a tour of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. ; 

During the evening dinner was served at the Loraine Hotel, where 
a delightful entertainment was provided by the members of the 
Laboratory and the Wisconsin Section of the Society. 


Morning Session, December 17 


The meeting was called to order at 9:00 A. M. by the President. 

Messages to the Society from H. P. Baker, C. L. Pack, O. M. 
Butler, T. C. Spaulding, and H. S. Graves were read. Mr. Schmitz 
invited the Society to hold its 1926 annual meeting at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The meeting was then thrown open to a discussion of the report 
of the Executive Council, which had been mimeographed and distribut- 
ed the previous day, and of other Society affairs. 

Motion was made and carried that the Statement of Policy as 
outlined by the Council be approved. 

In the discussion of the Council’s statement of program, Mr. 
Richards asked how the Society would handle the endorsement of or 
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opposition to any proposed forestry legislation or policy. The President 
replied that the position to be taken by the Society would be decided 
by the Executive Council or, in matters of exceptional importance 
and when time permits, by letter ballot of the entire membership. This 
position would then be made known, and the Society represented so far 
as might seem desirable at any meetings or hearings, by the President, 
Secretary, Executive Secretary, or such other member as might be 
designated by the Council. Sections and individual members can help 
greatly by calling the attention of the Council to matters on which 
action is needed. 

Mr. Leopold pointed out in a very interesting and convincing 
manner the dependence of forestry on the physical and _ biological 
sciences, and gave examples of how this had been brought home to 
those administering the Forest Products Laboratory. He felt that 
this fact should be recognized in the program by some reference to 
co-operation with those engaged in research in the basic sciences. 

On motion of Mr. Winslow, it was voted that it was the sense of 
the meeting that the item dealing with the practice of forestry should 
be expanded to include efficiency in wood utilization. It was then 
moved and carried that the meeting express its approval of the entire 
program presented by the Council with this modification and with 
consideration given to Mr. Leopold’s comment. 

Discussion then turned to the section of the Council’s statement 
on “Forest Legislation.” Mr. Preston objected to the part which 
referred to the Clarke-McNary Act. He felt that the Council’s state- 
ment took the attitude that the Society regards the Act simply as a 
palliative which we hope will do some good, but in which we have 
no confidence. He also felt that it was unwise for the Society to 
state at this time that it actually believes in mandatory forestry. If 
the Act is properly carried out, it provides the opportunity for private 
forestry under the right kind of leadership, which should be supplied 
by the foresters themselves. At this point, by request of the Chair, 
Mr. Preston read the paper by D. T: Mason on “Private Forestry.” 

Mr. A. H. Richardson, Secretary of the Canadian Society of 
Forest Engineers, extended the greetings of that Society and discussed 
briefly its activities. The membership of the Canadian Society is now 
almost 250. Its official organ is the Journal of Forestry, and member- 
ship dues are tied up closely with the subscription rate to the Journal. 
If this should be increased several dollars many members of the Cana- 
dian Society of Forest Engineers feel that the Society should publish 
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its own journal. During the past year the Society has attempted as 
its principal activity to sell the idea of forestry to the public in every 
way possible, through Rotary Clubs, articles in newspapers, trade 
journals, etc. Mr. Richardson invited American foresters to the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Society to be held on January 20 and 21, 
in connection with the dedication of the new forestry building at the 
University of Toronto. 

A motion was made and carried that the Society of American 
Foresters send appropriate greetings to the Society of Canadian Forest 
Engineers on the occasion of its annual meeting and congratulations 
to the University on the dedication of the new forestry building. 

Continuing his discussion, Mr. Preston agreed with the sentiment 
expressed by Mr. Mason that private forestry is an intricate problem 
and that foresters themselves have done a lot of harm in making state- 
ments that foresters are not needed to carry out forestry in the woods. 
Forestry involves a long look into the future and a considerable invest- 
ment of money, and no owner is going in for it unless he has con- 
fidence in the forester who is advising him. The individual forester 
must be backed up and supported by confidence in forestry of the 
whole profession, and any official remarks by the Society which indi- 
cate that we do not believe private forestry will work hurt the work 
of the private forester. 

Mr. Preston has found that a great many of the things which 
foresters set up as obstacles, such as compound interest and taxes, 
while serious, can be overcome. He felt that the statement of the 
Council does exactly what Mr. Mason asks not be done. In suggesting 
mandatory legislation it indicates that foresters have littie confidence 
that the Clarke-McNary Act is going to bring about the practice of 
forestry by private owners, and puts all the burden on the private owner. 
Actually the burden is on the professional foresters, to whom the 
Clarke-McNary Act offers a real opportunity to make good. 

Mr. Richards questioned Mr. Mason’s belief that in the future 
most of the timber will be grown on private lands. There is not 
enough profit in it to interest present timber owners with the exception 
perhaps of the paper and pulp people. There must, therefore, be 


much more public ownership than Mr. Mason’s paper would lead one - 


to believe. The Clarke-McNary Act is simply a compromise measure 
which is very good as far as it goes, but regulation of cut is the heart 
of continuous forest production on private lands, and for foresters 
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to agree even tacitly that the Clarke-McNary Act is the last word 
would be a serious mistake. 

Mr. Chapman stated that there are certain fundamentals in forestry 
which are universally true, and that as professional men we can learn 
much from European experience. Regulation of private cutting is 
merely one form of exercise of the police power of the state which will 
be used in such ways as are necessary when the occasion arises and 
when the public is convinced of the necessity. Mandatory regulation 
could not be secured at the time the Clarke-McNary Act was passed 
because the public was not ready for it and the profession of forestry 
was not ready to say what it should be. The Society must be open- 
minded, must try to make progress, and must not fail to go on record 
as to what it believes the future may require. While the word “man- 
datory” is not necessarily the best to use in the statement of the 
Council, the principle ought to be adopted. 

Mr. Stuart emphasized the fact that the Society is composed of 
foresters in all lines of work and offers practically the only oppor- 
tunity for the development of a professional consciousness and for 
the free expression of our own views irrespective of the individual 
or organization by whom we may be employed. The opinions which 
we express on matters of this sort ought not to be influenced in the 
least by any question of expediency, but should represent our free 
and unbiased judgment as to just what is necessary to meet adequately 
the present forest situation. So far as the Clarke-McNary Act is 
concerned, the Council felt and has stated that the Act is good as far 
as it goes, but does not contain any absolute assurance that it will 
meet the basic requirement for forestry in the United States—that 
every acre of forest land be made and kept productive. This means 
the universal practice of forestry, and in order to bring this about, 
additional legislation may be required, perhaps of a mandatory character. 

Further objection was expressed to the mandatory phase of the 
Council’s statement by J. H. Allison, C. R. Anderson, and R. Payne. 
The Council was supported by Russell Watson, W. T. Cox, G. S. 
Perry, and C. A. Hoar. Mr. Cox stated that he did not believe the 
statement made by the Council would arouse any antagonism among 
lumbermen. They already understand the situation and we are no 
longer waving a red flag at them. It is our duty as foresters to hold 
up to them just as clearly as may be the present situation and let it 
be known that laws similar to those of Sweden or Germany may become 
necessary to insure continuous forest production on private lands. 
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Mr. Stuart proposed a change in the statement by the Council 
which omitted the words “of a mandatory character” and changed 
somewhat the first two paragraphs so as to bring out the importance 
of active and sympathetic participation by foresters in the administra- 
tion of the Clarke-McNary Act. Motion to approve the modified 
statement was carried. 

The meeting was then addressed by Dr. L. R. Jones, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who outlined his early activities in the forestry 
movement in New England, and expressed his continued and increasing 
interest in it. He then spoke of the events leading up to the survey 
of forest research which is being undertaken by the National Academy 
of Sciences, with the financial support of the General Education Board. 
Two men (I. W. Bailey of the Bussey Institution and Dr. Spoehr of 
the Carnegie Institution), are to give their entire time to this work, 
and one man (H. S. Graves) part time. The survey will extend per- 
haps over two or three years, with some months being spent in Europe, 

During the noon recess a photograph of those in attendance was 
taken. 


Afternoon Session, December 17 


A telegram was read from R. S. Hosmer, sending greetings from 
the members of the Department of Forestry, Cornell University. 

At the request of the meeting the President appointed Mr. Winslow 
and Mr. Fritz a committee to consider changing the last paragraph 
of the Council’s statement on forest legislation so as to include research 
in utilization as well as in forest production. It was moved and car- 
ried“ that this paragraph be approved with the elimination of the last 
sentence and such modification as might be suggested by the committee 
just appointed. Later the changes proposed by this committee were 
approved. 

The paper by Glen A. Smith entitled, “The Attack on the Forest 
Service Grazing Policy,” was read by W. W. Weber. 

Mr. Redington stated that the main question involved was whether 
there should be any attempt to meet the demands of the stockmen 
through legislation which would recognize and stabilize grazing as an 
important use of the National Forests without in any way weakening 
the present administrative control of grazing by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Redington felt that legislation of this sort, which would 
also authorize the Secretary to establish reasonable grazing fees, would 
be of distinct advantage to the Forest Service and would not yield one 
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bit on the main principle of absolute control by the federal government. 

Mr. Chapman read a statement by H. S. Graves expressing the 
view that no general legislation is needed in regard to grazing on the 
National Forests. Mr. Chapman questioned whether the attempt by 
friends of the Forest Service to secure desirable legislation might not 
easily result in laws that are not desired, and in paving the way for 
the establishment of grazing rights that might later prove very trouble- 
some. He emphasized particularly the damage to forests which has 
been brought about by grazing in France, England, Italy, Spain, and 
other Mediterranean countries, and the extreme difficulty of regulating 
grazing wherever it has secured a vested right. Spain and Italy were 
cited as countries where the forests have been ruined by unregulated 
grazing and where grazing rights have become so firmly established 
that it is beyond the power of the public, both financially and politically, 
to extinguish or even to control them. 

Mr. Chapman has become increasingly apprehensive about the 
situation in this country because we have adopted a complacent atti- 
tude toward grazing on the National Forests, partly because of the 
desire for income. One of the main points brought out by the com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences, in its recommendations 
concerning the administration of the National Forests, was the need 
of terminating the devastation by sheep in the Sierras. Afterwards 
came the wave to admit grazing, which has increased until there has 
been a great deal of over-grazing and a great amount of damage. 
Foresters should consider carefully the best way of controlling the 
grazing interests and the great danger there is in the establishment 
of grazing easements. We do not know what they are in America. 
The production of trees and the production of forage can not be placed 
on an equal footing on the same land; one must always be subordi- 
nated by the other. Mr. Chapman stated that he had almost come 
to believe that where grazing is and should be the dominant use, the 
Forest Service has no business with that land. 

A letter from Colonel Greeley, giving his views on the situation, 
was read, together with the draft of a proposed bill. In addition to 
covering the points already discussed by Mr. Redington, this bill pro- 
vided that 10 per cent of the receipts from grazing on the National 
Forests should be expended for the construction and maintenance of 
grazing improvements; authorized the creation of local boards of 
grazing appeals; and covered a number of minor points. Mr. Stuart 
made the point that the Forest Service would be in a stronger position 
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if the method of approach of the bill were changed somewhat so as to 
show clearly that it merely legalized authority which the Secretary 
has always had. 
On motion by Mr. Chapman the meeting expressed its approval 
of the statement prepared by the Council on the grazing situation. 
The following telegrams prepared by the Executive Council for 
signature by the President were then read and approved by the meeting: 


To W. B. Greeley: 

The Society of American Foresters in annual session here 
thoroughly endorses your position that there should be no inter- 
ference with the present authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to exercise complete control over grazing and other secondary 
uses of the National Forests. It believes the announced objects 
sought by the organized stockmen of the West, if attained, would 
not only interfere seriously with the administration of the National 
Forests for the production of timber and the protection of the 
water supply but would also threaten the integrity of the entire 
National Forest policy. 


To O. M. Butler: 

The Society of American Foresters in annual session here 
has approved the McNary-Woodruff Bill for the extension of 
National Forests. It has also taken the stand that there’ should 
be no interference with the present authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exercise complete control over grazing and other 
secondary uses of the National Forests. 


Discussion then continued as to the desirability of grazing legis- 
lation along the lines proposed by the Forest Service. Mr. Kelleter 
stated that the administrative authorities had at times been confronted 
with many difficulties because of lack of legislation and stated that 
the question had been raised in the courts as to the extent of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s authority over grazing on the National 
Forests. He inquired whether it was not a strategic move to put a 
law on the books authorizing the Forest Service to do what it is already 
actually doing. Mr, Chapman thought that if any legislation is proposed 
it should reiterate that the purpose of the National Forests is to raise 
timber, not stock. 

On motion by Mr. Redington the President was requested to 
appoint a committee of three to consider the question of grazing legis- 
lation and to report its findings, with recommendations as to the posi- 
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tion which should be adopted by the Society, to the Executive Council 
for action by the latter. (H. H. Chapman, A. W. Sampson, and 
Henry Schmitz were later appointed as members of this committee. ) 

The President stated that the suggestion had been made by Arthur 
Ringland, treasurer of the American Forest Week Committee, that the 
Society solicit a contribution of $3 from each member, or about $3,000 
in all, to be used in furthering the activities of that committee. The 
following telegram to Mr. Ringland expressing the decision of the 
Council on this suggestion was read and approved by the meeting: 


The Society of American Foresters is in thorough sympathy 
with the program of the American Forest Week Committee and 
through its members will do all it can to further that program. 
It can not, however, participate materially in a financial way nor 
does Executive Council feel justified in making direct appeal in 
stated sum to the members. Its recent request for increased dues 
urgently needed for essential Society activities in broad field of 
forestry will apparently be voted down. 


The President next presented a suggestion by Mr. Butler that 
the Society take the leadership, in co-operation with other organiza- 
tions, in making a comprehensive survey to find out what is being 
done in the practice of forestry by private owners. The President felt 
it is not feasible for the Society to make as comprehensive a survey 
as he had in mind because of lack of funds, but believed that it might 
be possible to collect some interesting and suggestive facts if the matter 
were put up to the Sections. This was approved by the meeting. 

A statement by the Executive Council concerning the World’s 
Forestry Congress was approved by the meeting. 

The paper by J. S. Holmes on “National, State, Municipal, and 
Other Publicly Owned Forests in Relation to the National Forest Pro- 
gram,’ was read by Mr. Leopold. 

Mr. Preston presented two resolutions, both of which were adopted, 
thanking the Forest Products Laboratory and the Wisconsin Section 
for their hospitality, and expressing appreciation to the editor-in-chief 
and other members of the editorial board for their efficient conduct 
of the Journal of Forestry. 

H. J. Andrews presented a very convincing paper, supported by 
maps and diagrams, entitled “The Michigan Land Economic Survey.” 
The wish was expressed for some way to get the forms and maps 
resulting from the survey into the hands of every forester and con- 
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servationist in the country. Mr. Andrews stated that the maps are 
available to anybody at 50 cents a piece and are on file in Lansing. 
The value of and need for such fundamental surveys in the solution 
of our land problem was very, clearly brought out by this paper. Mr. 
Chapman moved that the President appoint a committee to confer with 
the officers of the Michigan Land Economic Survey to determine how 
the material could best be secured and made generally available to all 
interested. Motion carried. (P. S. Lovejoy, H. J. Andrews, and 
Chapin Jones were later appointed as members of this committee.) 
Mr. Leopold introduced a resolution which was adopted expressing 
the Society’s appreciation and approval of the Michigan Land Economic 
Survey. : 

Papers by Hugo Winkenwerder on “Technical Education” and 
by Arthur Ringland on “Recreation” were, in their absence, read by 
title only. Two other papers, not on the program, by W. W. Ashe 
and G. L. Banzhaf, were also read by title. 

The President stated that the desire has been expressed for some 
means of securing wider geographical representation on the Executive 
Council, which many feel is now apt to be composed too largely of 
Eastern, Forest Service, and Forest School men. He outlined various 
suggested systems of election which might correct this, and stressed 
particularly the system of proportional representation. Mr. Kelleter 
deprecated any move that might break up the continuity of the Execu- 
tive Council. He thought it much better to continue under the present 
system and exercise discretion as to our candidates and as to our vote. 

Attention was called to the suggestion that the President be elected 
for a two-year term. 

The President then raised the question of the desirability of a 
Committee on Professional Practice to consider specific cases involving 
ethical problems, and stated that he personally felt that a committee 
of that sort would be very helpful. Mr. Preston stated his belief that 
it would be a good plan to have a standing committee on professional 
ethics which would not do anything unless something came up which 
required its action. His experience led him to believe that it was 
difficult to draw up any code, but that a plan to develop a code as 
questions come up would be very useful. 

There was some discussion of membership qualifications and pro- 
cedure, during which Mr. Fritz stated that the California section had 
felt badly that some of their nominees, whom they thought were highly 
qualified, were turned down because they did not have a college educa- 
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tion. The President stated that there must have been some misunder- 
standing in these cases, as the present Council is ratherly strongly 
opposed to imposing any educational restrictions. 

The report of the committee on the Charles Lathrop Pack Prize 
announced that J. D. Guthrie was the successful competitor for the 
1925 prize. His paper was entitled “Public Relations in Forestry.” 


The election of officers for 1926 was announced as follows: 
S. T. Dana, President ; 
P. G. Redington, Vice-President ; 
G. H. Collingwood, Secretary ; 
S. B. Detwiler, Treasurer ; 
T. T. Munger, Member of Executive Council. 


The President stated that Mr. Redington. had consented to act 
as chairman of the Committee on Meetings for 1926. 

Mr. Preston moved that the chairman of the Committee on Meet- 
ings annually request the Forest Service to send a larger number of 
its men to annual meetings of the Society at government expense. 
Motion carried. Mr. Schmitz suggested that the same sort of letter 
be sent to the heads of Forest Schools and state forestry departments 
and this suggestion was approved. 

Mr. Redington suggested that it might be desirable for the presi- 
dent of the Society to visit all the Sections for conferences with the 
chairmen and other members regarding Society affairs. The President 
stated that however desirable such a trip might be, it was apparently 
impossible under present financial conditions. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:25 P. M. 

There were present at this annual meeting a total of 90, of whom 
54 were members. Of the members, 21 were located at Madison. The 
remaining 33 came from the following states: 


Mew neland 30.5 oe eee oe SIGH BR cok cine ce eee oh 1 
Neue oro’. Citivas se Ae enisviyawiay 2. den kt 4 
Wrasniietom, UC. osc. cent ile Gig) 2 ES) Ch nen eee 14 
North: Carolina”... e2. 0. estes 1 Washington and Oregon..... 2 
Tadigiaws 50s oe sorte oy: Bate Nee ater a reas oe sa 4 8 2 


One visitor was from Brazil and one from Ontario. 
C. R. Tittorson, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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Audited and found correct, February 2, 1926. 
B. A. CHANDLER, 
S. B. DETWILER. 


The most interesting and perhaps significant thing which a study 
of the figures brings out is that our current assets have decreased 
during the year about $500. This in itself is food for thought, and 
when taken in connection with the fact that a part of this year’s expense 
was met through a gift of $1,000 and contributions of $473.50, or a 
total of $1,473.50, a situation is revealed which is a cause for real 
concern. In other words, from our ordinary sources of income, we 
failed this year to meet our expenditures by nearly $2,000. So far 
as the Treasurer can see, our expenditures during 1926 must equal 
those of 1925 and unless our income increases more than seems likely, 
we shall next year be obliged to dip still further into our accumulated 
reserve fund to the extent of about $1,500. The Society has a problem 
of financing on its hands which is apparently going to mean higher dues 
for its members, an intensive campaign for subscriptions and adver- 
tising, or a decrease in the number of issues and size of the Journal. 


Permanent Funds 


During the year with the approval of the Executive Council, the 
special funds reported by the Treasurer for 1924 (see page 335 of the 
March, 1925, Journal of Forestry) were, with the exception of the 
$1,000 gift from Chas. L. Pack, segregated and with accumulated inter- 
est placed on deposit in the Equitable Co-operative Building Association 
of Washington, D. C., The total amounted to $1,152. Shortly after, 
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$1,000 of this was expended in the purchase of a 6% per cent 
first mortgage real estate note. The balance of $152 was left on 
deposit. This fund has been added to in the amount of $301, which 
represents contributions during 1925 to that fund from the Society 
members and $1,000 in cash which the Executive Council decided to 
transfer from current funds. The permanent fund now (December 
31, 1925) is made up of one $1,000 real estate note and $1,493.91 in 
deposits and interest on the note and deposits. 

At the time of this transaction the one $500 bond and the five 
$100 notes (these were bonds rather than notes) shown last year in 
the special funds were not actually cashed and deposited in the perma- 
nent fund; one thousand dollars from our general treasury was substi- 
tuted for them, and they were transferred to our current assets. It 
will be noted in the statement of assets that $1,000 in bonds is now 
carried there and can be converted into cash to meet obligations if 
needed, but it is intended that they remain intact to serve as an emer- 
gency fund should the occasion arise when such a fund would be sorely 
needed. 


Contributions from Members 


For Society Purposes: In response to the statement by the 
Council of the Society of June 10, 1925, in which pledges of contri- 
butions were solicited, $880.50 was pledged for 1925. The donors 
stipulated that this fund was to be used as follows: $107.50 for current 
expenses ; $427 as the Council directed; and $346 for deposit in the 
Society’s permanent fund. These pledges have been met to the extent 
of $764.25 of which, as previously stated, $301 has been placed in 
the permanent fund. A non-member contributed $10. In addition 
to the pledges for 1925, $740 has been pledged for each of the years 
1926 to 1930, inclusive; $174.50 ‘of this is for the permanent fund. 
Another pledge was made of $100 to the permanent fund to be met 
within the next two years. These contributions ranged from fifty cents 
to $200. They have strengthened our resources considerably and the 
pledges for 1926-1930 will be of particular help in maintaining our 
present organization and activities, although they will not in themselves 
be sufficient to prevent our again incurring a deficit during 1926. 

For Botanical Abstracts: One contribution for $5 was received 
for Botanical Abstracts in response to the statement of its need for 
funds appearing in the September-October, 1925, number of the 


Journal. 
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Contributions by the Society 


It will be noted that during the year the Society contributed $50 
each to Botanical Abstracts and to the National Conference on Outdoor 


Recreation. 
Centering Administration of Society Activities 


The need has been felt this year of the centering of the business 
activities of the Society. At present part of the business is centered 
at Washington and part at St. Paul. This is not good administration, 
and it leads to many vexing situations at both ends of the line. It is 
the judgment of the Treasurer that all of the business activities should 
be centered either in one place or the other. 


Payment of Annual Dues 


In view of the fact that the Society income will not be sufficient 
in 1926 to meet its expenses, the Treasurer wishes to make a special 
appeal to all members for the prompt payment of their annual dues. 
The making out of the bills for annual dues costs the Society money 
in the time of the Executive Secretary, paper, envelopes, and postage. 
It is a big job to prepare the first bills for nearly 1,000 members. It 
is a still bigger job to prepare second and third bills even for a part 
of the members because such bills must be prepared by hand. Our 
addressograph machine can be used only when all members are billed 
at the first of the year. It is not susceptible to use when only a portion 
of the membership must be rebilled. Our records reveal that year 
after year certain members (usually the same ones each year) are 
careless in respect to meeting this obligation promptly. It is even 
necessary to remind some members by letter of the fact that the con- 
stitution of the Society provides that members will forfeit their con- 
nection with the Society if their dues become one year in arrears. The 
preparation of these letters by hired stenographer costs the Society 
money that might better be devoted to other purposes. When all realize 
this, it is believed that 300 or 400 of the members will not have to 
be billed two or three times, and 40 or 50 four times. Please remit 
promptly upon receipt of your bill. 

Cok. TILLorsong 
Treasurer. 
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RESULT OF BALLOT ON AMENDMENTS AND FELLOW 


The result of the balloting on constitutional amendments and 
Fellow by the Society are as follows: 


Members to vote: (approved)... Si. gees sede eae. Yes 247 

(approved) ce. seeeesee see eeeeseess eee 

Pep reace daira ( fejected) alte s sh Caan Sede ace cd sds ed {No oe 
fe) 

Fisher for Fellow (elected)...........0e0sceeceeeeeeees Ns oa 
fe) 
S. T. Dana. 


THE CALIFORNIA SECTION BACKS THE PAID SECRETARY 


From the Minutes for September 14, 1925 


Affairs of the parent Society were given considerable discussion. 
The general feeling of the meeting was that the Society of American 
Foresters must employ a paid secretary to carry on the growing duties 
of that office and to manage the affairs of the Society in such a way 
as to realize our aims in making the S. A. F. an outstanding scientific 
society and a leader in forestry affairs. The Section went on record 
as being opposed to an increase of dues to $10 and $20 respectively for 
members and seniors, but pledged its support to a moderate increase. 
Amounts suggested were $7.50 for members and $12 for seniors. A 
raise in dues is inevitable, and all of us should feel that the raise means 
a stronger Society. One member suggested that our dues are far too 
low as compared to those of other national scientific societies and that 
ours should not be a “cheap” Society. Another member added that 
a man places a low value on something that he gets too cheaply. 

EMANUEL FRITZ, 
Secretary. 


NORTH PACIFIC SECTION 


The following are the present officers of the North Pacific Section 
of the Society of American Foresters: 

Chairman—A. W. Cooper, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 
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Secretary-Treasurer—A. H. Hodgson, U. S. Forest Service, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Executive Committee—L. F. Cronemiller, A. W. Cooper, and A. H. 
Hodgson. 


A. J. JAENICKE, Acting Secretary. 


PLEASE PAY DUES PROMPTLY 


Many members have not yet paid their dues and pledges. If you 
are among this number it will be a material help to the Treasurer 
if you will remit at once. The time and money required to remind 
you of your obligations should be put to more constructive use. The 
Society’s budget enforces rigid economy, and every member should 
give all possible aid. 


S. B. Detwiter, Treasurer. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
FOREST ENGINEERS 


January 20-21, 1926, Forestry Building, University of Toronto 


PROGRAM OF THE MEETINGS 


Wednesday Morning 
9 00-12 :30 
Business—Minutes. 
Report of Secretary. 
Report of Treasurer. 


Silviculture : 


The Possibilities of Silvicultural Practice in the Forests 
and the Extent to which Present Legislation Already 
Provides for Such. 

Paper by D. R. Cameron. 

Discussion paper by R. H. Candy. 
General discussion. 

Paper by G. C. Piché. 

Discussion paper by H. R. Wickenden. 
General discussion. 
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Wednesday Afternoon 
2 :00-5 :30 
Reports of Committees. 
Utilization : 
Progress in the Utilization of the Hardwoods in Eastern 
Canada. 
Paper by R. G. Lewis. 
Discussion paper by W. Kynock. 
General discussion. 
Paper by R. A. Courtnage. 
Discussion paper by C. H. Irwin. 
General discussion. 


Wednesday Evening 


Annual dinner in the Great Hall, Hart House, at 7 o’clock 


Thursday Morning 
9 :00-12 :30 
Business : 
Estimating the Future Yield of Even Aged Stands. 
Paper by T. W. Dwight. 
Discussion. 
The Application of Statistical Methods to Estimating. 
Paper by J. A. Brodie. 
Discussion paper by W. G. Wright. 
General discussion. 


Thursday Afternoon 
2 :00-5 :30 
Fire Protection. 
Progress and Development of Forest Fire Protection Methods. 
Papers by Clyde Leavitt, G. H. Prince, P. C. Caverhill 
General discussion. 


Officers of the Society 


President—Dr. C. D. Howe. 

Vice-President—G. H. Prince. 
Secretary—A. H. Richardson. 
Treasurer—Clyde Leavitt. 
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District Executives 
Quebec and Maritime Provinces: 
G. C. Piché, G. H. Prince, Ellwood Wilson. 
Ontario: 


J. H. White, Roland D. Craig, B. F. Avery. 
Prairie Provinces: 


C. MacFayden, D. A. McDonald, C. H. Morse. 
British Columbia : 


H. R. Christie, L. R. Andrews, P. C. Caverhill. 


; THE BELGIAN SOCIETY OF FORESTERS 
Editor: 


Those members of the Society who are interested in its financial 
statements may find food for thought in the following annual report 
of the Belgian Society of Foresters. Note that the Belgian Society 
is subsidized by the government. 


Statement for the Year 1923 


Receipts 
as Francs 
O79smemberships .at.20" francs. scmtec ome rete ceretee ie imicisieeiare eres 19,580.00 
50: subscriptions at’ 20) francseepmreete seein eaieth. cieieei tectonic aces 1,000.00 
IsassessmentOf<l2efrancs o, nc oer ci eieaieroe eke sormtcae errr rebates 12.00 
Sesubscriptions tothe libraty, atelou trates es seems vee NOOO CES 90.00 
20) foreign memberships, for varying =periods....c..cc+s sees ces-clee 1,119.39 
579 memberships atS, (rancsi.. eee een eis eee eee eee 4,632.00 
©verdue assessments): memberships pctesaemeeten ene etcetera 653.64 
Kor advertising space: in Bulletin ctmetteeie een een 3,563.50 
Sale of Bulleting.-y.G.+0 sasnis ove deena Sie on ee eee 416.50 
Subsidy from the government” Gaasesemec senor ei eee 3,000.00 
34,067.03 
Borward jfrona- 1921 and 1922) cicumiscten aches alesis oats On ale ee tee 4,402.84 
Total: -viccd 0 bisa tle ean ete re eee eerie see eee 38,469.87 

Expenses 
Printing. the: Bulletin ..«x.: cca seers eee ee eee eee 20,201.63 
Reprints, photographs, etc... ner 2,432.35 
TADrary ci 0 ies ors sass one ated ble Sica eee eee ay 305.52 
Taxes; postage, . ets... «ars. aacha se oe mete ao ieee ee ee 1,816.41 
1S 1 nee en RIC TSA Fd cons Gb OM abo lao HOOpSOe ne 2,300.00 
Salaries of secretary, treasurer, and assistant secretaries.............:- 4,791.50 
esa Ko oe eee ERE OI Cet Aa Adannododdanpmasunsouus dose 285.00 
COMMISSIONS” livid so o.d a 00.0 oe Ae cle ROTORS Te Ronee TNC eee tenets 75.00 
Miscellaneous 20 siswsaccc cos ene eon eee er eee nee 148.00 
Moving OffCE «6 o5s.0.04 os sin ce 5 weg Oot eee CTenSEnIE TEED eT eet 66.90 
Contgress of 1923. sis. sssuce ee ORG RIG een ee eee eras 650.00 
Total... scsendd ds cites ree ae ee eae eee eee UTC 
surplus of 1921 placed in reserve funauee seers eee ernie bone 240 9OI 
Surplus ‘of 1922 and ’19237. 0). 2) aetna nee Tere 3,087.65 


Total ooae ccc sic uid oie ueleteiel pts istat Sl eee ancl tis ei tai tienen 38,469.87 
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The Belgian Society of Foresters sells its Bulletin to one person 
in every 5,000 in Belgium. The American Society of Foresters sells 
its Journal to only one in 80,000 in the United States. 

The Belgian Society devotes about 60 per cent of its total receipts 
to the publication of its Bulletin. The American Society utilizes about 
the same percentage for the same purpose. 

The Belgian Society employs about 12 per cent of its receipts as 
salary for secretaries and a treasurer. The Belgian Journal is now 
in its thirty-third year of publication. 

Very truly yours, 
H. T. Gisporne. 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK PRIZE 


The Editor has received a number of verbal and written comments 
on the awarding of the Charles Lathrop Pack Prize for 1925. These 
comments may be of interest to the future committee in awarding 
next year’s prize so one of them is printed here. If the award will 
provoke discussion as to what constitutes literary achievement in 
forestry Mr. Pack has done more for forestry by causing the pro- 
tession to take stock of itself and of its work than merely stimulating 
writing. 

Editor: I have looked forward with interest to the appearance 
of the Charles Lathrop Pack Prize article for 1925 because I believed 
that it would mark a literary achievement in forestry, possibly a discus- 
sion of some of the fundamental principles of forest policy to refresh 
us, or perhaps an article describing some notable achievement in 
forestry work to stimulate other foresters, or perhaps some _ philo- 
sophical views on the correlation of the various specializations which now 
make up the profession. 

There are so many important and urgent questions confronting the 
forestry profession that I felt sure that the prize article would be a 
real achievement. How much could be said about the matter of 
grazing on the public forests, for instance, in such a way that the dis- 
cussion could be considered as a sound professional opinion and have 
weight in legislative considerations. Or there would be opportunity for 
similar expression of professional opinion on the question of state and 
federal ownership of forests and also on the great problem on which 
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the foresters must sooner or later agree, the problem of the compulsory 
practice of forestry by private owners. Utilization and silviculture 
need correlation of effort and much could be written of this which 
would be of great advantage to both phases of forestry. 

Other topics which I need not mention are, perhaps, of equal 
importance in forestry. I only mention these to show that I expected 
some thorough and basic discussion, in a clear and understandable 
form, which would consolidate our present knowledge of some phase 
of forestry, and on this basis prescribe for the future. Such an article 
would be of great value to the profession and would, I believe, be a 
great help in advancing the practice of forestry. 

Mr. Guthrie’s article which was selected for the prize is very 
interesting but it is a mere recital of the ways in which an extension 
forester or any other publicity agent can sell his wares. As a prize 
article from the profession of forestry, it was disappointing to’ me. 
No doubt “The Public Relations of Forestry” was the best article 
which was submitted to the committee and as such it was chosen for 
the prize but it would be better, I think, to withhold the prize 
than award it to just a “good article’ and thus designate it as the best 
the forestry profession could produce. 

In 1926 I hope that the foresters will respond with some really 
creditable and authoritative articles from which a prize article of real 
and lasting merit can be selected. What the profession needs, in my 
estimation and I am a young forester who has not had the opportunity 
to grow up with it, is a real forest philosopher, one who can take all 
the separate strands of forestry and weave them into a single strong 
cord. Specialization is incomplete without coordination and when we 
have so much specialization we need a forest philosopher to grasp the 
whole and keep it before us. For myself, I hope that the next prize will 
be awarded to an article of this nature, should it be deserved. 

A. E. WACKERMAN. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 2, 1926. 


Forest Management Pians. Economic and Statistical Studies. 
Valuation Surveys. Studies in Second Growth Problems. 


BANZHAF & WATSON, INC. 


MILWAUKEE NEW ORLEANS 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
CONIFERS ONLY 


NURSERIES AT KEENE, N. H. 
Write Us For Price List 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


WILLIAM T. COX 


Consulting Forester 
Forest Engineer 


Facts determined and advice given concerning all phases of forestry— 
trees, timber estimates, appraisals, lumbering, forest products, fire and insect 
couesaiag tree planting, management of woodland properties, timber invest- 
ments. 

385 COLUMBUS AVENUE, SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


Forest Engineer 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND MAPS 


Reports on Timberland 
Properties 


31 Central Street, BANGOR, MAINE 


AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION 7 Ses 


Part 1. Introduction, regulation policy and sustained yield, management subdivisions, 
rotations, normal forests, and regulating the cut by various methods. Quiz questions on 
all chapters. 

Part 2. Four chapters on correlations of regulation and growth in extensive American 
forests. All of part 2 by Professor H. H. Chapman, Yale School of Forestry. 

Appendix: Forestry management in nine European States after Martin, financial 
rotations after Endres, data on forest management on American National Forests and on 


Savoie forests, France. 
Paper Edition, $2,75—Cloth Edition, $3.25 


If postpaid, add 25 cents. A discount of 10 per cent allowed students on cash orders 
of 10 copies or more. A special net price (for students only) of $1.50 ($1.75 postpaid) 
has been established for the paper edition of American Forest Regulation without part 2, 
which may be too advanced for the needs of some forest schools. 

Order direct from T. S. WOOLSEY, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 
(Orders in British Empire should go to CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London) 


The New York State College of Forestry 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 


Special opportunities are offered for graduate work in addition to the regular 4-year 
undergraduate courses. These special courses lead to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. A 4-year course 
in Pulp and Paper Manufacture and a short course each spring in Dry-Kiln Engineering 
and Lumber Grading are also given. The State Forest Experiment Station of 90 acres at 
Syracuse, three other experiment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, and experimental pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant. 
and an excellent reference library offer unusual opportunities for investigative work 


For further information address FRANKLIN MOON, Dean, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HARVARD FOREST 


PETERSHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A forest experiment station of twu thousand acres, 16 years under 
management on a sustained yield. Large variety of silvicultural 
treatment in progress. Logging, milling, and marketing annually 
carried on. Extensive plantations established from the Forest nursery. 


- Competent graduate students accepted as candidates for degrees 
of Me Bor dD, 


RICHARD T. FISHER, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


The Forest Department offers a four years’ undergraduate curriculum, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 
Opportunities for a full technical training, and for specializing in prob- 
lems of the Northeastern States and Canada. 
For catalog and further information, address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE, Orono, Maine 


Evergreens for Forestry Planting 


| WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


Cheshire, Connecticut 


A Comprehensive Inventory of the Forests of the World 


“As a guide to the forest resources of the nations and the world, as an analysis 
of the factors affecting the development of forest policies, and as a record of the 
progress of forest conservation in different countries, this book will have unique 
value to economists, administrators, foresters, exporters, importers, and users of 
forest products.’’—Gifford Pinchot. 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE WORLD 


By Rapuaet Zon and WituraM N. Sparnawk, Forest Economists, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, With an Introduction by 
GirrorD PINcHOT 


TWO VOLUMES, 997 pages, 6x9, 16 colored maps, $12.00 net, postpaid. 


The book discusses for all the forest regions I. General Forest Situation in the 
of the world such topics as: World. 
Forest area— A II. The Forest Situation in Europe. 
Character and distribution of forest— III. The Forest Situation in Asia. 
Stand of timber ownership— IV. The Forest Situation in Northern 
Growth— North America, 
Cut— V. The Forest Situation in Central 
Exports— America, Mexico and the West 
Imports— Indies. 
Consumption— VI. The Forest Situation in South 
Industries— America. 
Forestry movement and legislation— VII. The Forest Situation in Africa. 
Secondary products— VIII. The Forest Situation in Australia 
Etc., etc. and Oceania. 
The 16 maps in colors showing forest IX. Forest Resources Other Than 
oer of the various countries are especially Timber. 
valuable. 


The Economic Problem of Securing an Adequate Supply of Paper 


A graphic presentation of one of the vital economic problems of the day— 
the securing of an adequate supply of paper. 

The book is of special interest to everyone connected with the pulp and paper 
industry and equally so to all users of print paper. It points out clearly what 
must be done to develop sufficiently our supply of pulpwoods. It shows the 
steps necessary in forest conservation and discusses the subject from the prac- 
tical viewpoint of industrial needs. 


PULPWOOD and WOOD PULPin NORTH AMERICA 


By Royal 8. Kellogg 
Author of Lumber and Its Uses, The Cost o Growing Timber, The Timber Supply of the United 
tates, etc. 
270 pages, 6x9, 87 illustrations, $4.00 net, postpaid 
The book describes the pulpwood industry, the processes of making paper pulp from wood, 
the timber supply of North America, the need for increased timber production and the future 
possibilities of the pulp and paper industry. Detailed statistics of production and consumption 
since the establishment of the industry are given in the appendix and shown in the text by 


means of graphic charts of unusual effectiveness. 
10.—What We Have 


1.—Recording Materials 11.—Forest Ownership 
2.—Processes TIMBER PRODUCTION 
3.—Consumption of Wood Pulp in North 12.—The Need for Forestry 
America 13.—The Chance for Forestry 
PULPWOODS 14.—The Methods of Forestry 
4.—Logging 15.—The Hazards of Forestry 
5.—The Unit of Measurement 16.—The Cost of Forestry 
6.—Pulpwood Grades 17.—The Responsibility for Forestry 
7.—Pulpwood Used in North America 18.—What Should Be Done 


.—P. ti f A ican Pulpwood A PERMANENT 
E Seal “TIMBER SUPPLY ~ PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


9.—Forest Regions 19.—To Grow More Wood. 


Order Your Copy Now From the SECRETARY, SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
FORESTERS, 930 F. Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of Yale University, offering a two- 
years technical course in forestry leading to the degree of Master 
of Forestry. 

Special opportunities are provided for advanced work and re- 
search in the laboratories and the school forests. 

For further information and catalog address 


THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


Forestry Training in the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


A Department of Colorado College offers a thorough training in technical forestry in— 
A four-year undergraduate course—degree, Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 
A two-year graduate course—degree, Master of Forestry. : 
An extremely attractive combination five-year course—degrees, Bachelor of Science 
at end of fourth year and Master of Forestry at end of course. 
Spring and fall forestry teaching at the College’s own forest in the Rocky 
Mountains. Midwinter and other than forestry work at Colorado Springs. 


Send for a Prospectus. 


The Idaho School of Forestry 


Offers thorough training in Practical Forestry, preparing for Federal, State and pri- 
vate work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
and Master of Science in Forestry respectively. Opportunity is given for specialization 
in General Forestry, Logging Engineering, and Range Management. 


_ Large logging and milling operations, important wood working industries, also exten- 
sive federal, state and private forests near at hand. Address— 


Dean, School of Forestry, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


The Pennsylvania State Forest School 


Established in 1903 


Offers a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry. Each summer a short course in nature study is also given. 
The school forest of 23,000 acres has been under management for twenty- 
two years. The forest nursery produces three million seedlings annually. 
Freee cover five hundred acres. For catalog and further information, 
address 


E. A. ZIEGLER, Director, Mont Alto, Pa. 


Balsam-Wool 


and the Weyerhaeuser Program 
of Complete Utilization 


The first commercial development in the 
Weyerhaeuser program of complete utilization 
and elimination of waste is Balsam-Wool, an 
efficient building insulation against heat, cold 
and sound. ; 

Balsam-Wool is made from wood fibers put 
together in a “‘fleecy’’ wool form between two 
sheets of tough, kraft, waterproofed paper. 
Laboratory tests conducted at the C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Madison, the Armour Institute, 
Chicago, and the University of Minnesota have 
definitely established its superior insulating 
efficiency over other commercial materials for 
the same purpose. 

Applied in the walls and roofs of buildings, 
Balsam-Wool is a double action conserver of 
natural resources. Made from a product that 
formerly was waste, it can properly be called a 
factor in the conservation of our forest re- 
sources. And because it saves from '/4, to 4 
on fuel it is an aid in the conservation of the 
nation’s supply of coal and oil. 

For the complete story of Balsam-Wool send 
for the booklet ‘‘House Comfort that Pays for 
liseli” 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL * MINNESOTA 


Mere ESE ULL CUTTS TONS STUUUELUNNSTSNTOney resent rs srs rir ss rer ivereyisssesessssesHLEFLessibsresssstislssusersterisreverersterrrrsierrsrrriierersrritismtriitrittittrnnitrinnn niin 


PUBLISHING 
CO. ST. PAUL 


Book Publishers 


Specially equipped for 
Printing and Binding of 
Books and Periodicals in 
large and small editions. 
Publishers of Agricultural 
and Technical Books and 
Fiction Editions. Jobbers 
of Text and Special Books. 


Home of 


“THE FARMER” 


The Northwest’a Only Weekly Farm Paper 
and 


“THE FARMER'S WIFE” 


A National Magazine for Women 


55 to 79 EAST TENTH STREET 
| ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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